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LITTLE BOBTAIL; 
OR, 
THE WRECK OF THE PENOBSCOT. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE EXAMINATION. 


ME: TAYLOR did not sleep any better 
than her son, Her troubies kept her 
awake, and not her worthless husband, who 
was so tipsy when he returned from the saloon 
that he dropped asleep as soon as he lay down. 


The poor woman had done nothing to improve 
the situation, for she could not leave the town 
until after the examination. At nine o’clock 
Mr. Brooks came to the cottage with a war- 
rant for her arrest, but he considerately begged 
her not to disturb herself about the matter. 
All he required of her was to appear at the 
office of Squire Norwood at ten o’clock, and 
no one need even know she was in custody be- 
fore that hour. 

Little Bobtail came on shore before the offi- 
cer left the house, and reported himself ready, 
in his own words, to “‘ face the music.” At 
the appointed hour there was a considerable 
collection of people in the office of Squire 
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Norwood. Mr. Walker, who was quite a dis- 
tinguished man, the mayor of Bangor, Judge 
Hamblin, and several other notable gentlemen 
of the state were present, all of them inter- 
ested in the fate of the brave youth who had 
behaved so well off Blank Island. They were 
members of the Penobscot’s party, and each 
of them was willing to do all that Colonel 
Montague would do if present. 

Mrs. Taylor and her son appeared, and they 
were warmly greeted by the interested specta- 
tors. The business proceeded in due form, 
and Mr. Simonton astonished Squire Gilfilian 
by asking for a postponement until the next 
Tuesday. The reasons for this request were 
considered, and they were deemed sufficient; 
but Squire Gilfilian stoutly objected, because 
a certain witness would be obliged to remain 
in Camden three days. Judge Hamblin con- 
sulted with Squire Simonton, and it was agreed 
to proceed with the examination. Mrs. Tay- 
. lor trembled and wept when this decision was 
reached, and a smile of triumph played upon 
the lips of Squire Gilfilian. Captain Chinks 
tried to be indifferent, but he was evidently 
pleased with the result. The case was com- 
menced, and Squire Gilfilian, Captain Chinks, 
and the ill-visaged man gave their evidence as 
they had stated it in the office of the lawyer. 


OUR BOYS 


It appeared that Robert Taylor had left the 
letter on the squire’s desk. The five hundred 
dollar bill was produced, and identified by Mr. 
Slipwing; and it was shown that this bill had 


been paid to the squire by Mrs. Taylor. No 
evidence was introduced to show that the boy 
had returned to the office after Captain Chinks 
left; but it seemed impossible to escape the 
conclusion that he had done so. Mrs. Taylor 
now appeared as a defendant, and could not 
be compelled to testify. At this point in the 
proceedings, Squire Simonton renewed his 
request that the further examination of the 
defendants be postponed till the next Tuesday, 
when he hoped to bring forward an important 
witness in the case. Captain Chinks, in spite 
of his assumed indifference, was uneasy at this 
statement. The request was granted. Mr. 
Walker and the mayor of Bangor offered them- 
selves as bail for the defendants, and they were 
released from custody. 

The case certainly looked very black for Mrs. 
Taylor and herson. Thekind friends who ap- 
peared to assist them were staggered at the ev- 
idence, and feared it would be impossible to 
save him from conviction. They could only 
hope for the best, and hope against what ap- 
peared to be an absolute certainty. Judge 
Hamblin was confounded, but he was so averse 
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to believing the brave boy was guilty, that he 
suspected there was a conspiracy. After the 
postponement of the examination, he asked 
Squire Gilfilian to let him see the five hundred 
dollar bill. , 

‘Mrs. Taylor, have you looked at this bill?” 
he asked, as he showed it to the troubled wo- 
man. 

‘*No, sir; I have not,” she replied. 

‘¢ Won't you look at it? Do you remember 
the bill you paid Mr. Gilfilian?” 

**T didn’t look at it much.” 

‘¢ How long did you have the bill in your 
possession?” 

‘*Not long, sir.” 

‘Did you examine it?” 

‘Not much; I looked it over a little.” 

Mrs. Taylor turned over the note in her 
hands, and examined it very carefully. 

‘* Does that one look like it?” asked the judge, 
anxiously. 

‘You don’t suppose we have changed the 
bill—do you?” demanded Squire Gilfilian, 
rather indignantly. 

“Certainly not, Mr. Gilfilian,” replied the 
judge. ‘Atleast I don’t suppose you have 
any knowledge of such a trick. But there 
may be some mistake. The witness who iden- 
tifies this bill is taking charge of the defence 
of the Buckingham Bank robbers. Perhaps 
he is one of them himself; and it is even pos- 
sible that he sent you no money in the letter.” 

‘*T have no desire to convict the boy, if he 
is not guilty,” added Mr. Gilfilian. 

‘¢ Certainly not; I do not suppose the con- 
trary; but I would like to hear what the boy’s 
mother says about this bill. — Now, Mrs. Tay- 
lor,” continued the judge, turning to the trou- 
bled woman, ‘ does that bill look like the one 
you paid Mr. Gilfilian?” 

‘Yes, sir; very much like it,” answered she, 
sadly. 

**Do you think it is the one?” 

‘‘T think it is, sir.” 

‘¢ Look at it very carefully, if you please.” 

“‘T have looked at it; and I’m sure this is 
the one,” said Mrs. Taylor. 

Squire Gilfilian looked triumphantly at the 
judge, who was more amazed than ever. He 
knew the workings of crime well enough to 
see the bearing of poor Mrs. Taylor’s present 
conduct. If guilty, she»would not have ac- 
knowledged the identity of the bill. She 
would have encouraged the lawyers to save 
herself and her son, by following out the sug- 
gestion that the letter had contained no bill. 

‘‘ Then where did you get this bill, Mrs. 
Taylor?” asked the judge. 
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‘**I can’t tell at present, sir,” replied the poor 


mother, as she glanced at her.son. 

Mr. Simonton explained that, for some rea- 
son inexplicable to him, the woman positively 
refused to tell where the bill came from. 
The judge was still more confounded; though, 
after the straightforward and damaging an- 
swers she had given in regard to the identity 
of the bill, he could not believe she was guilty, 
even while it was impossible to see how she 
could be innocent. The parties left the office, 
and everybody talked about the examination 
for the rest of the day. 

Ezekiel Taylor did not attend the examina- 
tion, for he was engaged in an examination on 
his own account. He improved the oppor- 
tunity while Bobtail and his mother were ab- 
sent of searching for the contraband merchan- 
dise. He had already consumed the bottle of 
brandy given him by Captain Chinks, and 
was anxious to find the goods, in order to ob- 
tain another. He ransacked the house from 
cellar to garret, without finding anything 
which looked like a case of brandy. He was 
bitterly disappointed, but he continued his 
search in the vicinity of the house, and along 
the shore. He spent the whole day in this 
fruitless occupation. 

Judge Hamblin walked to the Bay View 
House, after the close of the proceedings, and 
Little Bobtail went with him. The bewil- 
dered legal gentleman questioned the boy 
closely; but his replies were always square 
and prompt. He knew nothing whatever 
about the letter after he left it on the desk in 
the office. 

‘** Are you going to see Colonel Montague?” 
whispered Mrs. Taylor, who had followed her 
son to the hotel. , 

**T should like to tell him about the case; 
but I don’t see that he can do anything for us. 
These folks have done everything,” replied 
Bobtail, gloomily. 

‘You said you were going, but I don’t ask 
you to go.” 

‘*Two gentlemen there want the boat. They 
said they wished for a sail, and didn’t care 
about fishing. If they had just as lief go to 
Belfast as anywhere else, I’ll run up there. 
It's a tip-top breeze to go and come.” 

‘*Do as you think best; but don’t tell him 
I sent you,” added Mrs. Taylor, as she walked 
towards home. 

Bobtail thought she was over sensitive about 
calling upon her old employer, but was willing 
to humor her, and promised to tell Colonel 
Montague, if he saw him, that his mother had 
not sent him. 
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‘* Now, where’s Captain Bobtail?” shouted! 
a gentleman, coming out of the hotel. 

‘* Here I am, sir.” 

‘* You were to take us out to sail, if you got 
out of that scrape, my boy.” 

‘**T’m not out of it, sir; but I can take you 
out to sail,” replied the skipper of the Sky- 
lark. 

‘We are all ready, and Mr. Philbrook has 
put up a basket of stores for us; for we were 
going to take another boat, if you couldn’t go.” 

‘The boat is all ready, sir. Where do you 
wish to go?” 

“Don’t care a fig where we go. All we: 
want is a good sail.” 

‘* How long do you want to be out, sir?” 

“¢O, till night.” 

‘‘What do you say to a run up to Belfast?” 

‘*Capital! But can you go as far as that 
in one day, or what is left of the day?” 

‘“*T can run up there, with this wind, and the 
tide in our favor, in about three hours. It is 
blowing pretty fresh.” 

‘*T see it is.” 

‘* And the wind is west. The tide will turn 
about the time we get there, and the wind is 
fair both ways, or nearly all the way. If the 
wind holds, I can get you back before nine 
o’clock, and give you an hour or two in Bel- 
fast.” ; 

** All right, my lad. We don’t care whether 
we get back by nine o’clock or not — just as 
lief make a night of it as not,” added the gen- 
tleman, who spoke for both. 

‘*-You can sleep tip-top in the cabin; but I 
will get you back by nine, if the wind don’t 
die out. I can’t warrant you against that.” 

‘* Belfast it is, my lad. Now, how much do 
you ask a day for your boat?” 

‘¢ Seven dollars, sir, for the boat and crew; 

eight if we cook for you,” replied Bobtail, 

who had decided to advance the price, as- 
he stated, in order to pay for the few groceries 

and other stores. 

‘¢ Cook?” queried the gentleman. 

‘*If you take a fish dinner and supper on 

board, Icharge a dollar more. I can give you 

tea and coffee, fried fish, and fried potatoes. 

If you want meats, I must charge for them, 

too.” 

‘** Good, Captain Bobtail. We will have fish 

for dinner and supper, and pay you eight dol- 

lars,” laughed the gentleman, amused at the 

business-like talk of the boy. 

‘¢ But can we stop to catch fish?” asked his 

companion. 

‘“We have time enough,” answered the skip- 
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‘*Then catch the fish, by all means; for 
they are twice as good just out of the water.” 

Little Bobtail procured a small can of milk, 
and a bucket of fresh clams for bait. The 
yacht was amply ‘supplied with water and 
stores, and the party hastened to the steps at 
the Portland steamer wharf. A boy in a boat 
pulled them off to the Skylark. 

‘*Loose the mainsail, Monkey,” shouted 
Bobtail, as the boat approached the yacht. 

‘* Ay, ay,” replied the Darwinian, with en- 
thusiasm; for he was glad to vary the monot- 
ony of his situation as boat-keeper. 

‘* Your crew is well named, Captain Bob- 
tail,” laughed one of the gentlemen. 

‘*Yes, sir. Monkey is a queer-looking fel- 
low, but he is just as good as they make them,” 
replied Bobtail, as he leaped upon the deck of 
the Skylark. 

The gentlemen were delighted with the yacht, 
and explored her above and below, while the 
skipper and his crew, were hoisting the main- 
sail and weighing the anchor. In a few mo- 


ments Bobtail took his place at the helm; the 
fresh breeze struck the mainsail as the skipper 
hauled in the sheet, and the Skylark heeled 
over, gathered headway, and went off like an 
arrow shot from a bow. 

‘* See here, Captain Bobtail; you won’t up- 


set us — will you?” said one of his passengers, 
as the yacht heeled down, when she caught 
the breeze. 

**Q, no, sir. I mean to keep her right side 
up,” replied the skipper. 

‘*T have no doubt you mean to do so; but 
can you do it?” 

‘To be sure I can.” 

*« She tipped pretty badly then.” 

‘¢ That was nothing. She will go over ever 
so much farther than that without putting her 
scuppers under. She had not got her bear- 
ings then. — Now hoist the jib, Monkey,” 
shouted Bobtail. 

‘Hold on, Captain Bobtail!” said one of 
the gentlemen. ‘‘ Don’t you think you have 
sailenoughon? It blows fresher than I thought 
it did.” 

**It’s just a whole-sail breeze. She will 
carry her jib without winking, and go along 
as steady as a lady on the sidewalk,” laughed 
Bobtail, who concluded that his passengers 
were not accustomed to boats, especially when 
the wind blew. 

** We are going ten miles an hour now,” sug- 
gested the second gentleman. 

** Not seven, sir. We will try the jib; and 
if you don’t like it, we can take it in again.” 

Monkey had hoisted the jib, and it was flap- 
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ping and pounding furiously, — making a noise 
which was rather trying to the nerves of the 
gentlemen. The skipper seized the lee sheet, 
and luffing up the boat, flattened down the 
sail to its proper place, for he was obliged to 
run a short distance to the northward in order 
to clear some vessels at anchor. Having 
passed these, the sheets were started, and the 
Skylark went off before the wind. The sea 
was not heavy so far in shore, but it was ex- 
citing sailing, and the passengers kept silence, 
watching the swift motion of the yacht. Ina 
short time they were accustomed to the situa- 
tion, and began to talk, though in rather sub- 
dued tones at first. They seemed to regard 
the skipper with a feeling of awe, and realized 
that their lives were in his keeping. They 
knew little or nothing about a boat, and did 
not feel quite at home with such lively sailing. 
The confident manner of the young skipper, 
his perfect command of the situation, his 
pleasant speech and laugh, reassured them. 
When the yacht had passed North-east Point 
the course was changed to the north-easi, and 
the sheets hauled in, so that the Siyiark had 
the wind a little abaft the beam. This was 
her best point in sailing, and she soon exhib- 
ited her best speed. She heeled over so that 
her scuppers often went under. Bobtail kept 
her just far enough from the land to get the 
full force of the wind, but not far enough to 
be shaken up by the waves, which beat heavily 
on La Salle Island, east of them. 

'“ This is lively — isn’t it, Howe?” said one 
of the gentlemén? 

“It is the smartest sailing I ever saw,” re- 
plied Mr. Howe. ‘‘ You seem to know what 
you are about, Captain Bobtail.” 

_I think I do, sir,” answered the skipper. 
‘*¢T have been in a boat ever since I was born, 
and I can’t remember the time when I couldn’t 
sail one.” 

“T would give a hundred dollar bill if I 
could sail a boat as well as you can,” said Mr. 
Jones. 

*¢ So would I,” added Mr. Howe. 

‘¢T will tell you all I know about it for noth- 
ing,” laughed the skipper. ‘‘I don’t pretend 
to know much, but somehow I always get along. 
Won’t you take the helm, sir, and try your 
hand at it?” 

‘*No, not now; I should rather begin when 
it is not quite so lively,” replied Mr. Jones. 

“Tt is easy enough. She will almost steer 
herelf. All you have to do is, to run for that 
point of land, about eight miles ahead.” 

‘‘Kight miles —is it?” asked Mr. Howe, 
consulting his watch. 
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‘About eight from here. It is just ten from 
the point astern of us?” 

‘It is exactly twelve o’clock now. Let us 
see how long it takes us to go eight miles.” 

**T can tell you now, sir,” laughed Bobtail. 
‘Tt will take us just forty-eight minutes.” 

‘“Good, my lad! I will time you. If it 
takes forty-nine, you are no prophet.” 

‘*T don’t expect to tell within a minute; but 
I guess I’ll steer myself, if you are going to 
whittle me down as close as that.” 

Bobtail began to be very exact in his steer- 
ing and sailing. He started the sheets a couple 
of inches, and watched the point ahead very 
closely. Ten miles an hour was fast sailing 
for a boat of the size of the Skylark; but he 
knew she would do it if she was well handled. 
The two gentlemen kept looking at their 
watches, and, as the distance diminished, they 
declared she would make the point in half an 
hour. But distances are very delusive on the 
water; and when half an hour had elapsed, 
they thought that five minutes more would 
bring the boat up with the headland. Bobtail 
watched his sails, and ‘‘steered small.” In 
forty minutes he found that he should make 
the point a little too soon, and he let out the 
jib-sheet a little, so that the sail did not draw 
full. 


‘* Forty-five minutes! ” exclaimed Mr. Jones, 


‘*and we are off the point.” 

‘*But we are not up with it, sir,” replied 
Bobtail, hauling in the jib-sheet again. 

‘** You are cutting it fine, Captain Bobtail,” 
added Mr. Howe. 

‘*Of course I meant abreast of the point; 
and when it lies just abeam we shall be up 
with it. Here we are, sir!” 

‘Forty-eight minutes to a second!” ejac- 
ulated Mr. Jones, as he showed his watch to 
the skipper. 

‘* Lower the jib, Monkey!” shouted Bobtail. 

‘“*I did not think you could hit it so closely 
as that,” said Mr. Howe. 

‘* Well, sir, I couldn’t if you hadn’t told me 
the time every few minutes,” laughed Bobtail. 
‘*I bamboozled you.” 

“cc How? ” 

‘‘T should have made the point in three 
quarters of an hour if I hadn’t let out the jib- 
sheet. I lost the three minutes on purpose.” 

‘But why do you lower the jib here?” asked 
Mr. Jones. 

‘* We will try the fish here. — Ready with 
the anchor, Monkey?” 

‘All ready,” replied the Darwinian. 

Bobtail threw the yacht up into the wind, 
and as soon as she had lost her headway, he 
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gave the order to let go the anchor. Monkey 
had got out the fishing gear and opened the 
clams on the passage up, so that the passen- 
gers threw over their lines immediately. They 
did not have a bite for some time; and Mon- 
key threw over a line. It had hardly run out 
before he had a fish, and pulled in a good-sized 
cod. 

‘*How's that?” said Mr. Howe. 
had a nibble yet.” 

“Perhaps you don’t fish right, sir,” suggest- 
ed Monkey, with one of his apish grins, as he 
took the gentleman’s line, and found that’ the 
sinker was not within twenty feet of the bot- 
tom. ‘That’s what’s the matter, sir. Drop 
the line down till the sinker touches bottom; 
then pull up about a fathom.” , 

The two passengers, following these instruc- 
tions, began to pull in cod and haddock very 
rapidly, and Monkey had all he could do to 
bait their hooks and take off their fish. 


“*T haven’t 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE DISCHARGE. 


‘*Loox here, Howe!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, 
tugging with all his might at his line; ‘* I’m 
pulling up the bottom of Penobscot Bay, as 
true as you live!” 

‘Don’t do that, sir,” shouted Bobtail, mer- 
rily. ‘We shall get aground if you do.” 

‘¢ What is it?” asked Mr. Howe, 

*“*T don’t know,” replied Mr. Jones, ‘still 
hauling away at his line, to which some im- 
mense dead weight seemed tobe attached. “It 
must be a whale.” 

‘*No, sir; pull away,” said Monkey, laugh- 
ing. ‘You have got hold of your grand- 
mother.” 

‘* My grandmother!” 

‘Yes, sir. Pull away, and you will see her 
in a minute.” 

After much tugging, for the fish was not at 
all ‘‘ gamey,” he hauled up the strangest-look- 
ing fish he had ever seen, though Bobtailand 
Monkey were entirely familiar with the speci- 
men. The hook, drawing upon his mouth, 
so distended it, that its appearance was not 
unlike the face of an old woman with a cap on. 
The fish was a large scate, not less than three 
feet across the back. The gentlemen had 
never seen one before, and he was hauled‘upon 
the deck to enable them to examine him. 

Half an hour's fishing satisfied the passen- 
gers, as there was a tub full of cod and had- 
dock to show for their success. After the 
gentlemen had fully satisfied their curiosity, 
the scate was thrown overboard. The anchor 
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was weighed, the jib hoisted, and the Sky- 
lark continued on her voyage to Belfast. 
Monkey dressed a couple of the nicest cod, 
and then washed down the deck. The Dar- 
winian was then required to take the helm, 
and Bobtail, sacrificing his dignity as the skip- 
iper of the craft, went below and assumed the 
duties of cook and steward. He pared and 
sliced a large quantity of potatoes, for Mr. 
Jones had declared that he was already as hun- 
gry as a bear; these he fried, and put them in 
the oven to keep them hot. The fish was 
cooked, and coffee made. The table had been 
set at odd moments; and in less than an hour 
-dinner was ready. Bobtail was invited to dine 
with the passengers, and he was warmly com- 
‘mended for his culinary skill. 

‘¢That’s the best dinner I’ve eaten in the 
‘State of Maine,” said Mr. Jones, with enthu- 
Siasm. 

‘© We can get up a pretty good dinner on 
board of the Skylark,” added the proud skip- 
per. ‘*The cook isn’t much on puddings and 
pies, but on the heavy grub he can do as well 
as the next man.” 

‘*T’ve drank worse coffee than yours at a 
first-class hotel in New York,” said Mr. Howe. 

‘*T can give you achowder for supper, if you 
like,” added the cook. 

‘*T like the fried fish better.” 

‘* Perhaps we can give you something dif- 
ferent.” ; 

The skipper and:the passengers went on 
deck. Bobtail relieved the crew at the helm, 
and sent him below to eat his dinner and clear 
away the dishes. The gentlemen lighted their 
cigars, and declared that they felt perfectly 
happy. The Skylark was now going up 
Belfast Bay, close-hauled, but still laying her 
course. 

‘* Now, how long have we been?” asked Mr. 
Jones, taking out his watch. ‘Just three 
hours.” 

‘¢ But we spent half an hour of it in fishing,” 
suggested the skipper. 

‘* Exactly so; and we have made the run in 
two hours and a half.” 

Monkey was called on deck, the jib taken 
in, and the Skylark ran alongside a wharf, 
where she was secured. It was agreed to sail 
for Camden on the return at six o'clock, and 
the passengers left the yacht to explore the 
city. The skipper washed and ‘‘slicked up” 
as wellas he could. Putting on his bobtail 
coat, he went ashore, to call upon Colonel 
Montague. After some inquiry he found the 
house; and it was easily identified, for it was 
the finest one in the place. The visitor found 





the owner of the Penobscot smoking his cigar 
under the shade of a tree, where rustic chairs 
had been placed. He was alone, and gave the 
young skipper a hearty greeting. 

‘*T’m glad to see you, Captain Bobtail,” said 
he, warmly, shaking the hand of the boy... I 
did not expect a visit from you quite so soon; 
but I’m none the less glad to see you.” 

‘*T brought a couple of gentlemen up in the 
Skylark, and thought I would call upon you 
while they were looking over the place.” 

‘*T’m glad you did. Grace and Mrs.-Mon- 
tague will be very glad to see you. I will call 
them.” 

** Not yet, if you please, sir. I want to tell 
you what a scrape I got into, first; and thenI 
don’t know that you will want them to see 
me,” replied Bobtail, blushing. 

‘* A scrape?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘T hope you haven’t been doing anything 
wrong.” 

‘* They say I have; but I have not. I am 
as innocent as you are, sir. I thought I would 
come up and tell you about it, as I was here. 
Mother did not send me.” 

“* She did not?” 

‘*No, sir; she was rather opposed to my 
saying anything to you about the scrape.” 

‘¢ Sit down, Captain Bobtail, and tell me all 
about it,” said the colonel, in kindly tones, 
though there was an anxious expression on 
his face. 

Little Bobtail told the whole story about the 
letter and the five hundred dollar bill. 

‘¢ And your mother paid this same bill to Mr. 
Gilfilian?” asked Colonel Montague, very 
much troubled. 

‘““Yes, sir. The squire wanted to know 
where she got the bill, and she won’t tell,” 
added Bobtail. 

‘¢ She won’t tell!” echoed the colonel; and 
there was an expression of relief on his face. 

‘¢ She won’t give even the slightest hint; 
and because she wouldn't explain it, Squire 
Gilfilian caused her to be arrested. They said 
that both of us will be sent to the state prison 
for stealing this money.” 

“That's bad.” ; 

‘“‘T know it is, sir. But I didn’t take the 
letter; and I know mother came honestly by 
the money.” 

‘¢T know she did, too,” added the colonel. 
‘* When does this examination take place?” 

‘*Tt was postponed till next Tuesday, at ten 
o’clock.” 

‘Very well, Captain Bobtail. I know where 
your mother obtained the money.” 
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“You, sir!” exclaimed Bobtail. 

‘*T do; and I will be in Camden next Tues- 
day to tell all I know about it.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir. You are very kind.” 

‘*Of course I shall not let your mother be 
convicted of stealing. I know nothing about 
the letter; and therefore I can do nothing for 
you, Captain Bobtail.” 

‘*If you clear my mother you will clear me. 
If we can only tell where the money came 
from, we shall be all right.” 

**Don’t give yourself any uneasiness at all 
about it. I will certainly be present at the ex- 
amination.” 

‘* But are you sure you know where my moth- 
er got the bill, sir?” asked Bobtail. 

‘* Certainly I do; and she came honestly by 
it. But as this is her affair, I don’t feel at lib- 
erty to say anything about it yet.” 

Little Bobtail was confounded by this sud- 
den solution of the mystery. If Colonel 
Montague knew where his mother had obtained 
the bill, it was plain enough to him that he 
had given it to her himself. He. could not, 
for the life of him, see why this gentleman, 
wealthy and liberal though he was, should give 
her such an immense sum of money. It was 
a very perplexing problem, and he could not 
solve it. His kind friend conducted him to 
the house. Grace was so glad to see him that 
she actually kissed him this time; and Bobtail 
felt as though he had tumbled into a cream- 
pot. Mrs. Montague was very demonstrative, 
and the Hon. Mr. Montague was more digni- 
fied, but hardly less cordial. 

‘* Now you must stay with us all night, and 
all to-morrow, and all next week,” said Grace. 

**T can’t,” laughed Bobtail. ‘‘ I brought two 
gentlemen up in the Skylark, and I must sail 
them back to-night.” 

‘* Plague take the two gentlemen,” said 
Grace, pettishly: ‘‘ Let them go back in the 
stage or the steamer.” 

‘*T promised to take them back to-night; 
and I must keep my promise, you know, if the 
sky falls,” pleaded the young skipper. 

‘*Of course he must, Grace,” added her fa- 
ther. ‘‘ But he will come up some other time, 
and stay a month.” 

Little Bobtail spent an hour in the elegant 
mansion, whose luxuriously furnished apart- 
ments filled him with wonder and astonish- 
ment, for he had never seen anything half so 
fine. He promised faithfully to come some 
other time, and stay longer. Grace walked 
with him down to the wharf. The Skylark’s 
passengers were on board, and ready to start, 
and in a few moments the yacht was under 





way. Grace waved her handkerchief to: the 
gallant skipper, as the Skylark filled away. 

‘*Who is that young lady?” asked Mr. Jones, 
as Bobtail returned the salute. 

‘*That’s the one that fell off the rocks at 
Blank Island,” replied the skipper. 

‘And the one you saved! Why didn’t you 
say so before, so that we could have a good 
look at her?” 

“*T didn’t think of it.” 

‘*She is a rich man’s daughter.” 

** Yes, sir; her father is as rich as mud.” 

‘* And one of these days, Captain Bobtail, 
you will marry her, just as it is laid down in 
the novels,” laughed Mr. Howe. 

‘**T guess not;” and Bobtail blushed at the 
presumptuous idea. #‘ She will not marry any 
poor fellow like me, you'd better believe. She 
will fish for bigger game than I am.” 

‘¢ She seems to like you very well.” 

‘*O, well, that’s nothing; she’s only a girl, 
and I’m only a boy,” added the skipper. 

Much to‘his relief, the topic was changed. 
The return trip was quite as pleasant as the 
other had been, and at nine o’clock the Sky- 
lark landed her passengers at the steamboat 
wharf, in good order and condition, and very 
much delighted with the excursion. The skip- 
per received the eight dollars for the trip, and 
paid off his crew. It was Saturday night, and 
Monkey wanted to buy some provisions and 
groceries for his mother with the money he 
had earned; but he proposed to return before 
ten, and sleep on board, as usual. Bobtail 
told him he had better spend Sunday at 
home, for he could not pay him when the 
yacht did not go out. The Darwinian was 
willing to sleep on board without pay. 

‘* Did you see Colonel Montague, Robert?” 
asked Mrs. Taylor, as he went into the house. 

‘Yes, I saw him; and he promised to be 
at the examination next Tuesday.” 

** What did he say?” 

‘¢ He said he knew where you got the money, 
and that it would be all right. But I told him 
you didn’t send me to him.” 

‘¢ What else did he say?” inquired Mrs. Tay- 
lor, anxiously. 

‘‘That’s about all. He took me into the 
house, and treated me like a lord. That's the 
handsomest house I ever went into;” and 
Bobtail described the glories and the beauties 
of the mansion. ~ 

*¢ Of course, after what you have done, they 
feel very grateful to you.” 

‘*T suppose so; but, mother, I can’t keep 
that confounded bill out of my head,” contin- 
ued Bobtail. ‘1 conclude, if Colonel Montague 
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knows where you got it, he gave it to you 
himself.” 

‘¢ He must explain that himself.” 

‘* Of course he gave itto you. You saw him 
on board of the Penobscot, the day before I 
was taken up.” 

‘*You had better not say anything more 
about it, Robert.” 

‘¢ But why should he give you such a pile of 
money?” persisted the boy. 

‘*T didn’t say he gave it to me.” 

‘I know he did.” 

‘* Well, the less you say about it, the better.” 

‘* Tf that is the bill which that Slipwing sent 
in the letter, I should like to know where 
Colonel Montague got it.” 

‘*T don’t know anything at all about that,” 
replied Mrs. Taylor. 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Ezekiel. He was sober because 
he could obtain no liquor. He had spent the 
day in searching for the contraband cargo. He 
had been upon Negro Island, and explored 
North-east Point, and all the surrounding 
country, but he could find no vestige of the 
cases. Hewanted to talk with Bobtail, and 
he was very gentle and conciliating in his 
tonesand manner. After beating about the 
bush for a long time, he so far disregarded 
the instructions of Captain Chinks, as to ask 
him what he had done with the cargo of the 
Skylark. 

‘«T see you have been talking with Captain 


Chinks,” said Bobtail. ‘‘ When any one claims‘ 


the boat, I am willing to talk with him, but I 
can’t say a word before that time;” and the 
young skipper abruptly left the house, and 
went on board of the yacht. 

He had scarcely seated himself in the stand- 
ing-room before;a gentleman from the hotel 
came alongsidé‘in a boat, and wanted to en- 
gage the yacht for the next day. 

‘To-morrow will be Sunday,” replied the 
skipper. 

‘“*T know it; but I must leave on Monday,” 
said the applicant. 

‘*T don’t engage her for Sundays, sir.” 

‘*Tt is the only time we have.” 

**T can’t help it, sir.” 

‘* But we wan’t to go down to Rockland to 
church.” 

‘*T can’t let her go out on Sunday. I want 
to go to meeting myself; and to Sunday 
school.” 

The gentleman begged hard, but Bobtail was 
as resolute as the case required; he would as 
soon have thought of setting the Bay View 
House on fire, or robbing the bank, as of go- 
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ing out in a boat for pleasure on Sunday. 
The applicant offered him ten dollars, then 
twelve, and at last fifteen, if he would take 
the party out; but he refused to go for any 
sum that could be named, and the gentleman 
departed, with some hard words about fanat- 
ics, and declared that he would not hire the 
boat on a week day, if he could not have heron 
Sunday. 

At an early hour Bobtail turned in, with the 
feeling that he had done his duty, though fif- 
teen dollars was a large sum to sacrifice. He 
might lose some of his engagements on other 
days by his observance of the Sabbath, but he 
would as soon have thought of robbing the 
bank, or setting the Bay View House on fire, 
for fifteen dollars, as of running the Skylark 
on Sunday for that sum. He was satisfied 
with himself, after he had faithfully consid- 
ered the subject, and confident that there were 
good people enough to make the yacht pay 
without wounding his own conscience. 

He went to church and to Sunday school the 
next day; and the services never seemed to do 
him so much good as after the sacrifice he had 
made. 

A party was ready for him on Monday, and 
though the weather was rainy and foggy, — 
as it sometimes is at Camden, — he made his 
eight dollars, and his passengers were entirely 
satisfied. A party wanted the boat on Tues- 
day; but of course he could not go out until 
after the examination. At nine o’clock in the 
morning the Penobscot dropped her anchor in 
Camden harbor, and Colonel Montague im- 
mediately went on shore in the barge. An 
hour later the defendants and the witnesses 
had assembled at the office of Squire Nor- 
wood. 

‘6 We have our witness here,” said Mr. Si- 
monton, with one of his pleasantest and bland- 
est sniles — ‘‘ Colonel Montague.” 

The justice bowed to the distinguished 
witness, and requested Squire Gilfilian to 
produce the five hundred dollar bill, which 
was promptly done. Squire Norwood then 
rehearsed the evidence which had been given 
at the former hearing. The letter had been 
left on Mr. Gilfilian’s desk ; it had disappeared, 
and the bank bill it had contained was paid 
to Mr. Gilfilian by Mrs. Taylor, to cancel a 
mortgage on her husband’s house. One of the 
defendants had denied all knowledge of the 
letter after he put it on the desk, and the oth- 
er, refusing to explain where she had obtained 
the bill, had beén arrested as a party to the 
crime, or as accessory to it. 

“This is the bill,” continued Squire Nor- 
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wood, handing it to Colonel Montague, who | 


examined it for a moment. 
knowledge of that bill?” 

**T have.” 

**Do you identify it?” 

“Fully. I gave this bill to Mrs. Taylor last 
Thursday afternoon, about sunset, on board 
of my yacht.” 

This evidence produced a decided sensation 
among the spectators. Squire Gilfilian sprang 
to his feet, and Captain Chinks, who was toy- 
ing with his pocket-knife, turned as red as a 
red cabbage. 

‘*On what account did you pay Mrs. Taylor 
five hundred dollars, Colonel Montague?” de- 
manded Mr. Gilfilian. 

‘She was in my employ many years ago. 
She came on board of my yacht last Thursday, 
and told me her husband would lose his house 
if a mortgage upon it of five hundred dollars 
was not paid; that the mortgage had been 
foreclosed, and the house was to be advertised 
for sale. Under these circumstances, I loaned 
her the money to save her from being turned 
out of house and home,” replied Colonel Mon- 
tague, deliberately, but With more agitation 
than the case seemed to warrant. 

‘‘You are confident that this is the same 
bill?” added Squire Norwood. 


‘*Have you any 
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‘* Perfectly confident; I declare upon oath 
that it is the same bill.” 

‘‘Now, Colonel Montague, where did you 
obtain this bill?” 

** At Bar Harbor, Mount Desert.” 

“Of whom?” 

‘“‘T have really forgotten the name of the 
gentleman ; but he came to Mount Desert ina 
small yacht, and had a very rough passage. 
He was quite sick, and told me he was disgust- 
ed with yachting in a small craft. He had 
just sold his boat for half her cost, and had 
received this five hundred dollar bill in pay- 
ment for her, which he wished me to change 
for him, and I gave him smaller bills for it.” 

‘*Do you know the boat he sold?” asked Mr. 
Simonton. 

‘*T never saw her, that I am aware of.” 

Squire Norwood ordered Mrs. Taylor to be 
discharged. Squire Gilfilian suggested that 
Bobtail was the purchaser of the yacht; but it 
was proved that he had not been absent from 
Camden even an hour before the time when 
Colonel Montague obtained the bill, and he 
was also discharged. When the examination 
was finished, Captain Chinks quietly stole out 
of the office, evidently dissatisfied with the 
result. Little Bobtail was warmly congratu- 
lated by all his friends, old and new, on the 
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issue, and he was hastening away, in order to 
take out his party in the Skylark, when Mr. 
Hines stopped him. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A TRIP TO BAR HARBOR. 


‘* ARE you engaged to-day, Bobtail?” asked 
Mr. Hines? who was accompanied by Mr. 
Brooks, the deputy sheriff. 

‘*Not exactly, sir. Two gentlemen at the 
Bay View wished me to take them out in 
the Skylark, but I told them I didn’t think I 
could.” 

‘If you are not engaged, I want you and 
your boat for two days,” added the custom- 
house official. 

‘* Another party wanted me to-morrow; but 
of course I couldn’t say anything when I ex- 
pected to be sent to the state prison by this 
time.” 

‘*T must have the boat for a couple of days, 
Bobtail. I won’t say where we are bound, and 
you need not mention that I am going with 
you,” continued Mr. Hines, as he discovered 
Squire Gilfilian and Captain Chinks talking 
together on the sidewalk. ‘‘ You shall be 
paid for the use of the boat at your usual rate, 
and I shall be ready in about an hour. Mr. 
Brooks will go with us.” 

Little Bobtail wondered what was going to 
be done now, as Mr. Hines sheered off and 
hastened to the hotel; but he had no time to 
consider before Squire Gilfilian called him. 
He was not quite willing to believe that the 
distinguished lawyer wished to convict him 
of a crime, but he thought he was very zealous 
in his work. 

‘* Bobtail, I am not quite satisfied about this 
business,” said the squire. 

**T am, sir,” replied the young skipper. 

‘*T suppose so,” added the lawyer, with a 
smile; “‘ you ought to be. There seems to be 
some connection between the boat you say you 
picked up and the bill which was stolen from 
my letter.” 

‘*T don’t know anything about that,” said 
Bobtail. 

‘*Do you mean to say that you picked that 
boat up?” asked Captairf Chinks, sharply. 

‘*T do mean to say so.” 

**T’ll bet a hundred dollars she is the boat 
that was bought with that money.” 

“I think it’s very likely; but I didn’t buy 
her with it, replied Bobtail.” 

**But you got some man to do it for you. 
The boat didn’t turn up in Camden harbor till 
a week after the money was lost.” 
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**T don’t know anything about that; but if 
you want to take me up again, I’m ready,” an- 
swered Bobtail, smartly. 

#* We don’t want to take you up. We only 
want to know who stole that letter. Your 
bringing that boat here, and no one claiming 
her, look a little suspicious — that’s all,” added 
Squire Gilfilian. 

‘*But I never was in Bar Harbor, where 
the boat was bought, in my life,” pleaded 
Bobtail. 

‘* You might have got some man to buy her 
for you.” 

*“*T might, but I didn’t.” 

** You seem to be using the boat just as if 
she were your own.” 

“I told Captain Chinks I was ready to give 
her up whenever the owner came for her; and 
she is advertised in the Camden Herald and 
the Rockland Gazette.” 

“That’s a blé#nd,” said Captain Chinks. 
‘¢ But I’m going to look the thing up. I was 
in the squire’s office when that letter came, and 
by and by somebody will say I took it.” 

‘Well, I don’t know but you did,” added 
Bobtail, though the suspicion had never before 
entered his mind. 

‘“* What!” exclaimed the man with a doubt- 
ful reputation, his face flushing. 

‘*T don’t say you did; and I don’t know any- 
thing at all about it.” 

** Don’t be saucy, Bobtail,” interposed Squire 
Gilfilian. 

‘“*T have just as much right to say he took 
the letter, as he has to say I took it. He had 
just as much to do with it as I had; and he was 
in the office when I left it.” 

‘But you went back again, you rascal!” 
said Captain Chinks, angrily. 

‘© No, I didn’t go back again.” 

**-You left the office before I did, but you 
overtook me on the road to the Portland steam- 
er wharf. You went back again; I know you 
did!” stormed the captain. 

**T didn’t go back.” 

‘* Well, where were you all that time?” 

*“‘T went into a shop and bought some 
gingerbread and cheese, and I can prove it, 
too.” , 

‘*Didn’t you hear me tell the postmaster 
that I expected a letter with some money in 
it, the day that letter came?” asked the 
squire. 

‘©No, sir; I did not.” 

‘*T told the postmaster what I expected when 
I asked him to send me the letter. You were 
in the office then, Bobtail.” 

‘No. s'-- I didn’t see vou at all thatday. I 
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wasn't in the post-office half a minute before 
the letter was given to me,” answered Bobtail, 
decidedly. 

Squire Gilfilian wished to make it out that 
the boy knew there was money in the letter, 
to account for his stealing it; but he made no 
progress in his effort. 

‘*T’m going to look this business up, any- 
how,” said Captain Chinks, savagely. ‘‘I 
want your boat for two days, Bobtail.” 

**'You can’t have her,” replied the young 
skipper, decidedly. 

‘*T suppose not,” sneered the captain. ‘‘ You 
don’t want this business looked up.” 

‘* Whether I do or not, you can’t have the 
boat.” 

‘* What’s the reason I can’t?” 

‘*She is engaged; but if she was not en- 
gaged, I wouldn't let you have her.” 

‘* Steady, Bobtail,” interposed the: squire. 
‘** You are a little too crank for a boy.” 

“TI can’t help it. The last time Captain 


Chinks was in the boat, he pitched into me; 

and that’s where he got that black eye. 

want anything more to do with him.” 
‘** ll pay for the boat,” said the captain, who 

seemed desirous at this point to change the 

subject of the conversation. 

She is engaged.” 


I don't 


** You can’t have her. 

‘* Who fs to have her?” 

‘* Two or three parties want her. 
off for two days.” 

‘* Where are you going?” 

**I don’t know. The folks didn’t tell me 
where.” 

‘* Who are the folks?” demanded Captain 
Chinks. 

‘** Tt don’t make any difference who they are. 
But I haven't time to stand here talking all 
day. If you want anything of me, I’m ready 
to face the music.” 

‘** Captain Chinks wants your boat to inves- 
tigate the matter of the letter,” said Squire Gil- 
filian. ‘‘ He is going to Bar Harbor, and 
wants the boat so as to find the person who 
bought her, for of course she will be known 
there. You had better let him have her.” 

**T can’t let himhaveher. She is engaged.” 

‘But this is a case that will warrant you in 
breaking your engagement.” 

**T don't think so.” 

‘* Your character is involved in this matter; 
and it is for your interest to have the case 
clearedup.” . 

‘I don’t believe Captain Chinks will clear 
it up. I know more about him than some 
other fellows do, and I don’t want him to white- 
wash my character. I can’t stop any longer, 


I'm going 
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sir,” said Bobtail, as he saw Mr. Hines and the 
deputy sheriff watching his movements. . 

Captain Chinks was very angry at the boy’s 
last remarks, and began to storm at him. 
Squire Gilfilian tried to calm him, and Bob- 
tail walked off while he was doing so. 

‘¢ What's the matter, Bobtail?” asked Mr. 
Hines, when the boy joined him in the office 
of the hotel. . 

‘¢ They are trying to make it out now that I 
bought the Skylark with the money taken from 
the letter,” answered the skipper, as he pro- 
ceeded to give the substance of the conversa- 
tion with the squire and Captain Chinks. 

‘* Then the captain is going to Bar Harbor — 
is he?” laughed Mr. Hines. ‘I hope he will 
go. I may want to use him there.” 

** Are you going to Bar Harbor, sir?” asked 
Bobtail. 

‘* That’s where we are bound.” 

‘* But Iam not a pilot beyond Sedgwick. I 
have been there, but never to Mount Desert,” 
said the skipper. 

‘*No matter, my lad; I'm a pilot to Bar 
Harbor, and it’s quite time you learned the 
way there,” replied Mr. Hines. ‘‘ Now get 
ready as fast as you can, Bobtail, and don’t 
say where you are going or who is going with 
you; for I don’t believe Captain Chinks would 
go to Bar Harbor if he expected to meet me 
there.” 

The skipper purchased some provisions and 
stores for the yacht, which Monkey had sailed 
up to the wharf at the head of the harbor, as 
he had been instructed to do. Bobtail sent 
word to his mother that he should be gone two 
or three days, and went on board. But his 
passengers did not appear, and he waited im- 
patiently for them. Captain Chinks was loaf- 
ing about the wharf, and Bobtail concluded 
that this was the reason they did not come. 
The captain was evidently curious to know 
who were to go in the Skylark.. After waiting 
half an hour, a boy brought a note to the 
skipper. It was from Mr. Hines, desiring 
him to sail at once, and to stand up towards 
North-east Point. He obeyed- his written or- 
der, and beyond the point, a boat with his 
passengers came off from the shore. .Mr. 
Hines and the deputy sheriff went below, so as 
not to be recognized by any persons in the 
boats which were sailing about in the vicinity. 
The skipper laid his course for the northern 
point of Deer Island, and the Skylark went 
off flying on her cruise. 

‘*T began to think you were not coming,” 
said Bobtail to Mr. Hines, who sat near the 
cabin door. 
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‘*We couldn’t get on board at that wharf 
without being seen by everybody; and Captain 
Chinks was watching us,” replied the custom- 
house official. ‘* Mr. Philbrook drove us round 
to the point, where we got a boy to bring us 
off. Are there any boats near you, Bobtail?” 

‘*Not a single one, sir. There is a lot of 
mackerel catchers half a mile to the southward 
of us, and the Portland steamer is coming 
round the point.” 

‘*All right,” said Mr. Hines, taking a seat 
in the standing-room, opposite the skipper. 
‘*Has Captain Chinks any boat fit to go to 
Mount Desert in?” 

‘* He had one a while ago, but I haven’t seen 
her lately. I don’t know where she is now.” 

** Do you know the boat?” 

**Yes; I should know her a mile off.’’ 

‘*T think we shall find her at Bar Harbor,” 
laughed Mr. Hines. 

‘**T shouldn’t be surprised, for I begin to see 
the daylight shining through this business,” 
added Bobtail, his eyes flashing. 

** What do you see?” 

‘*T think I know who stole that letter, and 
how the five hundred dollar bill happened to 
go down to Bar Harbor.” 

‘* We shall know before we get back.” 

‘*What do you suppose Captain Chinks 
wanted to go to Bar Harbor in the Skylark 
for?”’ asked Bobtail. 

**T don’t know, but Iam afraid if you had 
gone with him you would never have come 
back again; for you have spoiled all his plans. 
He will take the steamer to-morrow morning 
at Rockland for Bar Harbor. But we shall 
have time to look the matter up before he ar- 
rives, if the breeze holds.” 

Fortunately the wind did hold, and at eight 
o’clock in the evening the Skylark reached her 
destination. The breeze was steady, but light, 
and the passage was a delightful one through 
the narrow channels among the islands. The 
skipper got up a nice dinner of beefsteak, 
green corn, and tomatoes, which Mr. Hines 
declared was equal to the table at the Bay 
View; and this was no equivocal compli- 
ment. 

‘“‘ That is Captain Chinks’s boat,” said Bob- 
tail, as he pointed to a craft at anchor near the 
steamboat wharf. 

‘*T thought we should find her here,” replied 
Mr. Hines. ‘* He doesn’t sail that boat alone 
— does he?” 

‘*No, sir; he has a nephew that lives with 
him; .but he has gone to Boston.” 

** Are you sure of that?” 

“Captain Chinks says he has; that’s all I 
know about it.” 
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‘* How old is the nephew?” 

‘¢ Almost twenty-one.” 

‘¢In my opinion that nephew is here,” add- 
ed the custom-house official. 

‘*That’s so! ” exclaimed Bobtail, as the Sky- 
lark passed the captain’s boat. ‘* There he is 
now. — Hallo, Ben!” 

‘Ts that you, Bobtail? Where did you pick 
up that boat?” 

‘* Don’t let on,” interposed Mr. Hines; and 
the skipper did not answer the question. 

‘* Say! where d’ye get her?” shouted Ben. 

‘¢ She isn’t mine.” 

‘“*He knows all about her. Keep out of 
sight, Mr. Brooks. He knows you, but not 
me,” continued Mr. Hines. 

The Skylark passed out of hearing of Ben’s 
voice, but he immediately jumped into his dory 
and pulled for the wharf. Bobtail ran the 
yacht up to the landing-steps, and Mr. Brooks 
hastened on shore, so that Ben Chinks should 
not recognize him. 

‘Say, Bob, where d’ye get this boat?” 
asked Ben, stepping upon the deck of the Sky- 
lark. 

‘¢ She don’t belong to me,” replied Bobtail. 

**Don’t you know the boat?” inquired Mr. 
Hines. 

‘* Don’t I know her?” repeated Ben. 

‘¢ That’s the question I asked.” : 

‘*T cal’late I’ve seen her before; because she 
came into Bar Harbor about ten days ago,” re- 
plied Ben, cautiously. 

** Exactly so,” added the custom-house de- 
tective; ‘‘she was sold, and your uncle or 
father bought her.” 

‘*Who told you all that?” asked Ben; and he 
did not seem to know whether or not to admit 
the truth of the statement. : 

The detective whistled and looked about him 
as though he did not care whether Captain 
Chinks bought her or not. 

‘“¢ Your uncle bought her dog cheap, too. I 
think Captain Chinks is a smart man,” added 
Mr. Hines. 

‘* He’s some,” grinned Ben. 

‘¢ But you and he drank a little too much of 
that liquor.” 

‘‘ What liquor? I don’t drink liquor.” 

‘““You might as well own up. Captain 
Chinks and you werea little boozy that 
day.” 

‘* What day?” 

‘¢ Why, that day you sailed this boat up the 
bay.” 

“JT didn’t drink a dror,” protested Ben, 
warmly. 

“Then your uncle drank enough for both 
of you.” 
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‘*No, he didn’t, nuther. I didn’t see him 
drink anything.” 

‘* Ah, it’s no use to deny it,” laughed Mr. 
Hines, as though he was only indulging in a 
pleasantry. 

‘*T wouldn’t deny it if it was true; but it 
ain’t.” 

‘* How did the boat get adrift, then?” que- 
ried Mr. Hines. ‘‘ Both of you must have 
been a little set up.” . 

** Not a bit.” 

‘*The boat wouldn't have got adrift if you 
had either of you been all right.” 

‘** Both of us were as straight as a gun.” 

‘* How did it happen, then?” 

**It was blowing like Sam Hill, that day, 
you see. Didn’t Cap’n Chinks tell you: about 
it?” 

‘* He didn’t say you were both sober.” 

‘** Well, I was; and if he drank anything that 
day, I didn’t see him do it,” persisted Ben. 

‘*But what in the world did you want to 
land your stuff in that place for?” 

‘*What place? What stuff?” demanded Ben. 

‘* Those cases of brandy, of course. It’s all 
right, my man. Captain Chinks will be down 
here to-morrow. Little Bobtail here picked up 
the yacht, and took her into Camden. The 


stuff was all landedin the night, so that only 
two or three persons know anything about it 


— Little Bobtail, myself, and a friend of mine.” 

** Who is he?” 

‘*He’s a friend of mine. We were on the 
lookout for this lot of brandy, and we took it 
off Captain Chinks’s hands, so that he won’t 
have any trouble in getting rid of it.” 

**Ts that so? Who’s the other man?” 

‘* We don’t call names in this business, you 
know,” answered the detective, mysteriously. 
‘But I can’t see what you wanted to land the 
stuff in that place for. You would have been 
trapped if you had; for there is a sharp detec- 
tive over at Camden, looking out for cases of 
this sort.” 

‘Sho! Who is he?” 

‘* His name’s Hines.” 

‘* Hines? I never heard on him before.” 

‘* He’s sharp.” 

Bobtail had to look overboard to keep from 
laughing. 

“Ketch a weasel asleep!” grinned Ben. 
‘*Me’n my uncle’s sharp enough to whittle 
skewers with him. When he ketches Cap'n 
Chinks, he’ll ketch a weasel asleep, you bet! 
It was the cap’n’s notion to land the stuff on 
that island, and take it over, a little at a time, 
when we went out fishing. We run the boat 
aground on a beach. You see, I found a hole 
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in the rocks —a kind of cave —that would 
hold the hull lot on’t. We could kiver up the 
mouth of the hole with rocks, so’t no one’d 
ever think anything was init. The boat was 
on so hard we couldn’t stir her, and we went 
up to take a look at the hole. While we were 
gone, the tide riz, and the wind blowed the 
boat off. The cap’n did some tall swearin’ 
about that time, you’d better believe; but it 
didn’t do no good. The boat was gone, and 
we couldn’t git her. It was just dark, and I 
cal’lated the wind would drive her on the rocks, 
and smash her all to pieces. It was lucky Bob 
picked her up, for she might ’a been found by 
some feller who’d made mischief out of that 
stuff in the cabin.” 

Bobtail had to tell the story of the picking 
up of the Skylark. 

‘¢ She must have drifted up the bay and then 
down, for the tide turned not long after we 
lost her,” said Ben. ‘‘ We walked up to Isles- 
boro’, but we didn’t dare to say a word. The 
cap’n went over to Camden in the packet, and 
I came down here. I took our boat here, and 
with a man to help me, cruised all round Deer 
Island and Vinal Haven, to see if I could find 
the Skylark; but I couldn’t hear nothin’ on 
her.” 

‘¢ What did the captain give for this boat?” 
asked Mr. Hines. ; 

‘* Five hundred dollars.” 

‘‘Didn’t pay for her — did he?” 

‘‘Yes, he did; cash down. The man he 
bought her of’s up at one of the hotels now.” 

‘Is he?” 

‘¢ Yes, he is;” and Ben described the house. 

‘‘If he has any more such boats to sell, I 
should like to buy one like this at the same 
price. But when are you going out again?” 

‘¢ Out where?” 

‘¢Q, I understand all about this business; 
you needn’t roll your eyes at me,” laughed the 
detective. ‘‘I know all about it; and when 
Captain Chinks runs in another lot of brandy, 
I intend to take it off his hands, if he isn’t too 
sharp; and I want to know when to be on the 
lookout for it.” 

‘“O, you do?” grinned Ben. 

‘* When do you go?” 

‘*T donno; you must ask the cap’n. 
he gets a letter, he will be off.” f 

The conversation was continued till it was 
quite dark, and then Ben went back to his 
boat. Little Bobtail laughed till his sides 
ached at the tactics of Mr. Hines, as they 
walked up to the hotel, or boarding-house, 
where the late owner of the Skylark lodged. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


When 
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OUR YEOMAN, 


BY FRANK THURBER. 


EST the above heading should inspire ex- 
pectations that the reader is about to 
peruse the deeds and manner of life of our 
sturdy agriculturists, I make haste to avow 
the disconnection of our yeomen with bucolic 
pursuits. If anything they are— or the par- 
ticular individuals I refer to were — “ toilers 
of the sea.” As to the amount of toil done, 
the opinions of the parties concerned and the 
ship’s books would seem to be at a variance, 
the latter designating them as ‘ idlers,” and 
the former establishing them as an abused and 
overworked class. So far as to generalities. 
Let us proceed to particularities. 

In the winter of 1863-4, the United States 
steamer Phantom, to which I was attached, 
went out of. commission at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard. I had learned to love the old 
ship, and as, one by one, the officers were de- 
tached until I alone remained, I cherished 
hopes that I might continue with her until her 
boilers were repaired, and she ready for sea 
again. It wasavain hope. The fatal docu- 
ment reached me one day by which I was in- 
formed by one Gideon Welles that I was trans- 
ferred to the United States steamer Nonsuch, 
then lying at the same yard, and inviting me 
to report to the captain of the latter vessel im- 
mediately. The announcement was somewhat 
softened by an accompanying epistle request- 
ing me to report for examination with a view 
to promotion. 

The ordeal having been safely passed and 
the formalities complied with, I made the ac- 
quaintance of my new shipmates, whose pe- 
culiarities as officers I will not at present touch 
upon. 

The vessel was not in commission, and our 
duties consisted in assembling on board every 
morning at ten o’clock, stamping our feet along 
the deck to keep them warm, and waiting for 
the captain to leave, which was the signal for 
our dispersal. 

Several times before joining the ship I had 
noticed in the yard a young gentleman whose 
appearance had attracted my attention. His 
haughty demeanor and gorgeous new overcoat, 
beside which mine of several seasons’ wear 
looked shabby indeed, might possibly have 
inspired me with awe had he not looked so 
undeniably a ‘‘ Johnny Newcome,” or green- 
horn. Iset him down for a newly-appointed 
assistant paymaster or surgeon, and involun- 
tarily thought how the starch would be taken 
out of him by his first few days at sea. What 
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was my surprise, therefore, at seeing him on 
board the Nonsuch, and busying himself for- 
ward instead of aft: Upon inquiry, I found 
that he was the yeoman, or ship’s store-keep- 
er, whose duty it is to deal out, upon requisi- 
tion from the first lieutenant, the thousand and 
one articles needed by the vessel from day to 
day. An accomplished seaman is, of course, 
to be greatly preferred for this post; but dur- 
ing the war many young men were, through 
influence, thrust into similar positions, which 
they had no qualifications to fill. 

When the stores began to arrive, the 
ignorance of Verdant, as we christened him, 
was painfully apparent, and a boatswain’s mate 
was detailed to assist him, or, rather, to do 
the work, while Verdant looked on, learning 
what he should have known beforehand. The 
first lieutenant bullied him after the manner 
of first lieutenants generally; and I really 
pitied the young man, who probably had 
no adequate conception of his duties when he 
was appointed. His manner grew more meek, 
and he was evidently as ashamed of his showy 
overcoat as he had previously been proud of 
that garment. 

When at last we*were ready for sea, and 
steamed slowly out of the harbor, I fancied 
that he cast an anxious glance towards the 
shore, as if heartily wishing himself on dry 
land again. His store-room was, of course, 
in the ‘‘ fore-peak,” and a bunk had been built 
in the room for his accommodation. By its 
side was an air-port, scarcely more than four 
feet above the. water-line, and consequently 
available only in the calmest of weather at sea. 

As we neared the mouth of the bay, a gen- 
tle motion was perceptible, which drove some 
of the new hands below, Verdant, among oth- 
ers, retreating gracefully while he could yet 
do so in good order. He sought the quiet re- 
treat of his berth, and opening his air-port, 
looked out, probably to enjoy the scenery. As 
the motion of the vessel grew quicker and 
more decided, he doubtless grew solicitous of 
a more extended prospect, and with this view 
he managed to thrust his head out — a some- 
what difficult feat if the pangs of seasickness 
had not lent him energy. 

After a while, feeling a trifle better, he at- 
tempted to withdraw that useful portion of his 
frame, when, to his horror and dismay, he 
found that this design was easier conceived 
than executed. The ship began to roll more 
and nfore as the breeze freshened, the waves 
playfully threatened the nose of the unfortu- 
nate yeoman, and the situation was becoming 
serious. The edges of the air-port were sharp 
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on the outside, and the most strenuous efforts 
of the unlucky Verdant seemed to have no 
other effect than to inflict upon him exquisite 
pain. 

In his agony he cried aloud for help, and 
soon attracted the attention of the crew, who 
lined the rail to gaze upon the novel sight. I 
regret to say that the remarks of the latter 
were more facetious than sympathizing, and 
that they seemed more delighted than alarmed 
at the by no means enviable predicament of 
their shipmate. 

‘* Well, well,” solemnly ejaculated the boat- 
swain’s mate, as he shifted his quid, ‘I’ve 
been at sea twenty-five year or more, but hang 
me if this isn’t the first time 1 ever saw a man 
wear a whole ship round his neck for a collar.” 

The ship’s armorer, taking a professional 
view of the matter, decided that it was too 
big a job to file off the surrounding metal, as 
in the case of an offending finger-ring. The 
surgeon’s steward opined that amputation of 
the head, and subsequent endeavors to reunite 
the separated portions of Mr. Verdant, would 
be a pretty bit of practice; but the chances of 
a fatal termination of such an experiment were 
altogether too great. One ingenious youth 
proposed lowering a cork fender over the side, 
and volunteered to go down in a bight of rope 
and pound on it with a sledge-hammer; but 
this was deemed impracticable by the majority. 

In the mean time the commotion had spread 
aft, and the officers rushed to the side. The 
juniors roared with irrepressible merriment, 
the captain turned aside to hide a laugh, and 
even the grim first lieutenant grew purple in 
the face with endeavors to maintain his grav- 
ity. But the action of the latter, was, as usual, 
prompt. 

‘* Boatswain’s mate,” roared he, ‘‘ clear the 
side there, and send thase men to their duties. 
Master-at-arms, take the ship’s corporal, go 
down in the store-room, and pull that man in.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” responded the grinning func- 
tionary, as he gleefully departed on his errand 
of mercy. 

It was none too early; the vessel was in- 
creasing her speed as the steam rose; at every 
dip the yeoman’s head almost touched the 
water, and the poor fellow was so weak with 
fright that he was unable even to speak. 

The stalwart master-at-arms and his assist- 
ant soon had hold of Verdant by the shoul- 
ders, and, after two or three ineffectual at- 
tempts, by a gentle and steady pull, to relieve 
the unfortunate fellow from his uncomfortable 
frame, the former said, — 

‘*It's no use fooling, Bill; he might as well 
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have his head pulled off as to have it out there. 
Get a good brace, and when I count three, 
pull!” 

The word was given, and the two stout fel- 
lows did pull with all their strength. The 
head held on nobly, and popped through. the 
opening witha yell of anguish, while old Ocean, 
as if angry at being cheated of his prey, made 
a final effort, and gave him a parting slap in 
the face that nearly strangled him. The sud- 
den cessation of resistance threw the trio in 
no gentle manner upon a pile of chain in the 
opposite corner of the store-room, changing 
the mood of the worthy master-at-arms and 
corporal from hilarity to disgust. 

Our hero, however, had decidedly the worst 
of it; a strip of scalp an inch wide and some 
two or three inches long was missing from the 
back of his head, and an extensive abrasion 
of the tip of his nose caused that useful organ 
to present an appearance the reverse of orna- 
mental. But his physical injuries were as 
nothing to the mental tortures he was doomed 
henceforth to undergo. A strip of plaster anda 
little time healed the former; but his persecu- 
tion by the small wits of the ship never ceased. 

After a few months, which must have seemed 
years to him, and during which he was snubbed 
and bullied by the officers and made a butt 
of by the men, he was seized with, or feigned, 
sickness, and was sent to the Norfolk hospital, 
with his ambition fora naval life fully gratified. - 

Possibly in future years his grandchildren 
may point with pride to the relics of that re- 
markable coat, and glory in their ancestor as 
one of the heroes of the great civil war. Many 
a man’s claim to fame rests-on as slender a 
foundation. . 


BQMANOCES. 
BY AUNT CARRIE.- 


‘ike game is excellent for a large family. 
A director is appointed, who gives a list 
of short sentences to all the parties playing, 
who are required first to write a rhapsody or 
romance, with all the sentences included in 
the successive order in which they were given. 
When all are written, they are handed to the 
director, who reads them aloud. The various 
ways in which the sentences are used cause 
much amusement. 

The sentences should consist of a variety 
of subjects, mixing in some foolish ones with 
the others, to make it more difficult for the 
players to place theminorder. The sentences 
should be short. We will give an example. 
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One afternoon in our summer home a party 
of us were playing games with the children. 
We proposed trying this game of ‘‘ Roman- 
ces.” Having chosen a director, she gave 
out the following sentences, which each player 
wrote on a piece of paper: “‘ Niagara Falls,” 
‘*A barking dog,” ‘‘ A ridiculous old squaw,” 
““A wild and stormy night,” ‘‘ You. are very 
foolish,” ‘‘ Good night.” 

We will give one of the romances, just as a 
little girl of ten years old wrote it 


**A DAY AT NIAGARA FALLS. 


‘** One day in June we were all sitting on the 
piazza, making plans for a pleasant journey. 
Suddenly Miss H. said, ‘Why not spend a 
week at Niagara Falls?’ We are agreed; 
so here we are, bag and baggage. Miss H. 
had just stepped on the platform from the 
cars, when a sudden gust of wind blew off her 
hat, and a barking dog appeared with the hat 
in his mouth. We managed to coax it away 
from him. The next evening we thought we 
would take a walk by moonlight. After walk- 
ing some time we espied a camp of Indians: 
a ridiculous old sguaw appeared, and asked 
if we wished to have our fortunes told. Mr. 
B. (one of our party) acquiesced. I only 
caught a few words of the mumbled sen- 
tences, but one of them was, on a wild and 
stormy night. I said in my mind ‘You are 

very foolish to wish to have a peep into the 
‘future.’ After having mumbled some time, 
she asked in a whining voice, ‘ Will any one 
else have their fortune told?’ As we answered 
in the negative, she said, ‘ Good night,’ and 
we went back to the hotel heartily disgusted.” 


If a large party is visiting at any hotel or 
home, it is a good plan to give out the sen- 
tences the evening before; this gives a bet- 
ter opportunity to preparethe romances. In 
such a case a greater variety of sentences can 
be given. 


THE MINSTREL. 
FROM GOETHE. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 
ef \ K THAT music sounds without the keep? 
Who is the minstrel wandering near? 
Bring him before me straight, good page, 
To sing his ballads here.”’ 


The monarch spoke; the young page ran, 
And to the aged minstrel said, 

“ Come swift within the hall.” 
Before the king was led. 


Then he 
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‘*T greet ye well, O gallant lord! 
I greet ye all, ye lovely dames! 

A glorious heaven, rich with stars: 
What tongue can speak your fames? 


‘* For me too fair a sight, I ween, 
To gaze upon. Be closed, mine eyes; 
It is not meet to stand and gaze 


” 


Entranced in ecstasies! 


The minstrel closed his eyes, and o'er 
The sobbing chords his fingers ran, 

And drew forth music full of might — 
The wonderful old man! 


Fire glanced from every noble’s eye, 

Their breasts with generous ardor glowed, 
While fast adown the ladies’ cheeks 

The tears in silence flowed. 


The monarch felt the minstrel’s song 
Glide to his heart, — a blissful strain, — 
And, sighing, said, ‘‘ Give to this man 
A costly golden chain!” 


‘¢Q, gracious king,” the minstrel said, 
‘¢ Give not a golden chain to me; 

Bestow it on some gallant knight 
Famous for victory. 


‘¢ Or give it to thy chancellor, 
Around his honored neck to wear, 

And let him this new golden chain 
With other burdens bear. 


‘¢T sing, O monarch, as the birds 
Which live among the forest trees, 
And pour from their o’erflowing hearts 

Their God-taught melodies. 


‘¢ The bird and minstrel share alike 
A rich reward, which far transcends 
The bauble toys of earth: their joy 
The King of Nature sends. 


**T only crave one boon: command 
Your page to bring a draught of wine, 
Within that ancient golden cup, 
To glad these lips of mine!” 


*Twas brought. He drank, and then he said, 
‘© O, blessed draught, so full of heaven! 
All hail to thee, thou favored one, 
By whom such gifts are given! 


‘ Amid your plenty think of me, 

And thank your God, O, mighty king, 
For his vast gifts to you, as I 

Thank you for this one thing! ” 








JOSEPH DISCLOSING HIMSELF TO HIS BRETHREN. 


Gustave Dork. 
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ONLY GIRLS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER VI. 


| aeons FOLGER did not go home that 
night. The wind and: the rain had all 
out doors to themselves, and a battle-field they 
made of it! Young trees were suddenly borne 
down in the fury of the storm; branches were 
snapped off and hurled‘ away; the fences were 
laid low, and the house shook in all its strong 
old ribs. 

In order that no alarm should be felt on 
Edith’s account, uncle Richard had sent by 
one of the farm-hands a message to Bayberry 
Hills that she was safely sheltered at Creek 
Farm; and the girl settled herself to a pleased 
enjoyment of the whole adventure, even of the 
storm outside. 
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“What a frightful storm it is, Richard!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Staines, with a little shudder, as 
there came a terrible onset of wind and rain 
at the windows. ‘‘ Did you ever know any- 
thing like it before?” 

““Yes, a few times in my life, Lucy; but it’s 
what sailors would call an old rouser of a 
gale.” 

“Are you afraid?” asked Bessie, still flut- 
tering about Edith. 

**O, no, child; I think I rather enjoy it all.” 

** So should I, if it were not for Keefe.” 

‘Who is Keefe?” asked Edith; whose curi- 
osity was awake at all points. 

‘© QO, he’s the stage-driver, and he lives here; 
and there’s a wonderful story to tell about 
him — isn’t there, uncle Richard?” 

‘Yes, my dear.” 

‘* Well, now, supposing you tell it, little 
Miss Bessie,” said Edith. ‘I like stories im- 
mensely.” 
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Bessie drew a long breath; then she turned 
to her uncle. 

** You do it, uncle Richard,” she said. 

‘*No, Bessie; that belongs to you. Nobody 
can tell Keefe’s story so well as you.” 

Once fairly started, Bessie forgot everything 
else, and fully sustained her uncle’s testimo- 
ny. She set the whole scene, the old well 
and herself hanging there by the broken curb, 
and Keefe as he came to her rescue, in the 
most vivid, dramatic way before her listeners. 
You could not help living it all over again. 
Indeed, Mrs. Staines had to leave the room 
before the child was half through. 

Edith was greatly impressed by the whole 
story. It flashed across her, of a sudden, that 
this ‘‘ Keefe” must be the very stage-driver 
whom she had met that afternoon in the lane, 
and whose face had struck her with such a cu- 
rious familiarity. Of course, though, she 
could never have seen him before. 

When Edith came to learn that Bessie’s pre- 
server was actually staying at Creek Farm, 
and how it had all come about that he was 
there, she exclaimed, — 

‘*T hope I shall see him; I'm quite curious 
to do it.” 

‘** The fellow is really worth knowing, Miss 
Folger,” said uncle Richard. 


‘* He will be likely, however, to be very shy 


with folks like you. Still there is something 
shrewd, and sturdy, and original about this 
Keefe Bartlett, if you once get through the 
crust. He’s had a rough time of it thus far — 
poor fellow! but I’m satisfied there is the mak- 
ing of a man in him.” 

Uncle Richard seldom made mistakes in his 
judgments of men. 

‘* Do you think he will get through to-night, 
Richard?” asked Mrs. Staines, who had re- 
turned before this. ‘‘It is time he was here 
two hours ago.” 

**Yes; but he will have to get over the road 
in the teeth of this gale. I think he will do 
it, though.” 

Less than ten minutes afterwards there came, 
through howling winds and seas of rain, a 
thunderous knock at the side-door. 

“QO, it’s Keefe!” shouted Bessie; and she 
rushed to answer the knock, anticipating every- 
body else, and unbolted the door, 

The wind made a grab at her. It took her 
breath, and would have knocked her down if 
Keefe had not broken its force. There he 
stood, a big, dripping figure in the dark. 

‘*That’s you, I know,” exclaimed Bessie. 
** The storm hasn’t carried you off, after all.” 

‘*O, no— not so much as my little finger, 
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though it’s fought for me every inch of the last 
ten miles.” 

The voice was loud and hearty., It was 
wonderful how cheerful Keefe’s tones had 
grown of late; indeed, every hour since he 
came to Creek Farm had been working some 
change in him. 

He was in the hall by this time, and uncle 
Richard came out to find that all was well with 
the stage-driver; and he got off his dripping 
overcoat, and went up to his room, and came 
down in a few moments, dried and hungry, 
and feeling only the better for his long, victo- 
rious battle with the elements. 

While he sat there before a supper which 
would have sharpened the appetite of a far 
less hungry man, Bessie came out to buzz 
about him with her news. It was so very good, 
though, she held it back a moment, setting her 
one grand secret in a bordering of light talk. 

“Uncle Richard said he knew you'd get 
through, Mr. Keefe.” 

“Yes; I made up my mind I'd hold on to 
that old Noah’s ark of a stage until she went 
to pieces, or I did. Whew! how the wind did 
roar! A grand thunder of artillery was noth- 
ing to it. Roads will be badly washed off in 
places ;” helping himself to huge slices of the 
huckleberry cake. 

Bessie watched him with the secret a-dance 
in her purplish eyes. At last it burst out. 

‘‘ Guess what has happened, Mr. Keefe!” 

‘“*T can’t; the wind has played the mischief 
with my wits, as well as with the leaves. Any- 
thing good?” 

“QO, yes, splendidly good.” 

** Well, then, don’t be cruel on a fellow; let's 
have it.” 

Bessie and Keefe were the best of friends. 
There was nothing in the world he was 
not ready to do for her. So Bessie told 
about the beautiful young lady in the other 
room, and how she had fallen asleep in the 
huckleberry pasture, and coming out had lost 
her way, and how uncle Richard had found 
her in the road, and brought her home in the 
nick of time, and how she was to pass the 
night on account of the storm, ending with, — 

‘OQ, I do want you to see her so! Make 
haste and get through with that supper.” 

Keefe hardly sympathized with Bessie’s ea- 
gerness. Indeed, during her talk his thoughts 
were much occupied with his stage and horses. 
It is quite doubtful whether he more than half 
took in her story. 

But his supper, greatly to the impatient 
chatterer’s delight, was over at last, and she 
took hold of his hand and led him straight 
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into the room where Edith sat with Bessie’s 


uncle and mother, the girl a centre of color, | 


and grace, and loveliness that are indescrib- 
able. . 

Keefe gave a little start. He knew her at 
the first glance. Bessie introduced him with 
an amusing effort to observe all the proprie- 
ties. Edith recognized the stage-driver at 
once; but the mysterious familiarity in his 
face did not strike her as it had that day when 
he stared at her as she stood in the lane. 
Keefe saw that she did not remember him, 
but for all that he could not thaw out, of the 
silence and awkwardness which possessed him. 

Edith did her best to draw him out; hut 
every time she addressed herself to Keefe, his 
heart seemed to get painfully close to his 
throat, and it was as much as he could do to 
stammer out an intelligent reply. It was like 
dancing in fetters. 

The others saw his constraint; so, in a little 
while, did Edith, and with her fine tact gave 
over her good-natured attempt to draw the 
young stage-driver into conversation. 

Uncle Richard came to the rescue, asking 
Keefe questions about the road and the storm ; 
and here Keefe got on well enough; but how 
could he talk with Edith Folger? How could 
he, remembering — 

Of a sudden the young lady spoke, more to 
herself than to anybody else, the thought com- 
ing out in a breath, — 

‘*O, dear! I wonder if this storm has got 
as far as Rox to-night! ” 

‘© Who is Rox?” asked Bessie, who had over- 
heard the name. So had somebody else. 

‘“‘He is my own Cousin, and just like a 
brother to me — dearer than anybody, indeed, 
but papa.” 

‘©, do tell us something about him,”. cried 
Bessie. 

Rox was always a pleasant subject to Edith. 

‘* Well, what is it you want to hear, Miss 
Bessie?” smiling on the eager little girl. 

‘QO, something nice—a real good story, 
you know.” 

‘*A story: let me see,” answered Edith, med- 
itatively. ‘*There are a great many good 
things to tell about Rox; but I don’t know as 
I can think of just the story that will interest 
you.” 

‘* Didn’t he ever do anything good, or gen- 


erous, or funny? Those are the kind I like,” | 


answered Bessie, quite innocent of any missing 
linkin her pronouns. 

Edith considered a moment; then her face 
flashed up. 

**O, yes, I doremember something Rox did 
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“It happened 


that was all three,” she said. 

a good ‘while ago.” . 
| Bessie was all ears and eyes now. The oth- 
Pes, too, waited forthe commencement. Keefe 
could not tell why his heart gave that big 
thump, as though something was coming. 
But in a minute more he knew, for Edith was 
describing him as he sat that day just outside 
the hedge by her father’s grounds. Youcould 
almost see him there, through the girl’s words 
—a big, homely, brown young Caliban. Even 
through all the hot emotion that surged with- 
in him, it did strike Keefe with a grim sense 
of humor, that he should have such a picture 
of himself held up to his gaze. 

Edith repeated the talk she had had with 
the stranger. It was wonderful how her mem- 
ory retained every word. And then she 
carried her listeners into the house,.and went 
over the conversation which had transpired 
between Rox and herself before he set out for 
Plum Point Station; and Keefe held his breath 
so that not a syllable should escape him. 

Afterwards she went over the whole scene 
on the railroad, making hardly a mistake 
from beginning to end, for Edith told it fresh 
and vivid, as Rox had written it to her that 
day on the cars. 

There were tears in the eyes of ail her lis- 
teners when she concluded, all but one, and 
his, bright and dry, seemed to burn like flames 
in his livid face. They all felt his still agita- 
tion, but they only thought he was deeply | 
moved by the story. Bessie drew a deep 
breath. 

**O, if you could only learn what became 
of those twenty-five dollars!” she said. 

‘‘T have always been curious to know,” add- 
ed Edith. ‘I have always felt, too, that there 
was some history, if one could get down to it, 
about that money; that it was really a matter 
of life and death, as the boy said.” 

‘“‘T had a feeling of the same sort while you 
were talking, Miss Folger,” added uncle Rich- 
ard. ‘‘Itisa remarkable story, and it makes me 
want to know your cousin Rox. We cannot 
always follow our good deeds to their results, 
but some time these will come home, bringing 
their sheaves with them.” 

Keefe’s breath came hard; he was losing 
possession of himself. In a moment more it 
seemed to him that he should spring to his 
feet and shriek out, — 

“It was J, Keefe Bartlett, that sat by the 
hedge that day; it was J that waited by the 
| railroad; and when Rox Coventry gave me 
' that money, he saved his own life and me from 

murder!” 
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Then Bessie Staines’s voice slipped softly 
into the tumult of Keefe’s thoughts. 
‘<Q, do tell us some more about Rox!” 


And Edith went on to describe him — the 
bright, careless, handsome fellow, with his- 


pleasant, magnetic ways and janty air, and 
bringing up one and another little scene of 
their childhood, sparkling with fun and com- 
edy, as everything seemed to about Rox, he 
had so much bright, wonderful vitality; and 
at last she told about this passion for the 
hunt and bivouac in the woods and on the 
plains, which had seized him, and how he had 
gone off leaving them full of anxieties on his 
account. 

It was late when Edith got through with 
Rox; all the, while the silent figure in the 
corner had been watching her with its bright, 
dry eyes. It had sat motionless as a statue, 
without making a sound or moving a muscle; 
yet the Agawam capitalist’s daughter had some 
vague, faint feeling of the emotion which was 
stirring thie soul of the stage-driver. She was 
not, probably, conscious of this feeling herself; 
nevertheless it lay at the bottom of the last 
thing Edith Folger did before she went up to 
her room that evening. 

She had said her good night to the others, 
and Bessie had hold of Edith’s hand, when the 


young lady turned suddenly to Keefe, who had 
risen from his chair, saying, — 

‘¢ What shall I say to you for what you did 
one day for this little girl?” drawing Bessie 
suddenly to her side. 

She said it in the sweetest, most gracious 


way, with her fair face uplifted to his. I de- 
spair of giving-you any idea how pretty she 
looked at that moment, and how prettily it was 
done. And as he looked at her that moment, 
the words came to Keefe, and he could not 
hold them back. 

‘* What shall I say to you for what you did 
that day for the boy on the railroad?” 

*¢O, it was not J did that,” answered Edith, 
with her pretty ripple of laughter. ‘It was 
Rox, you know.” 

“Yes, [know itwas. But Rox would never 
have done that, you see, if it hadn’t been for 
you; ” and Keefe’s eyes shone on the girl with 
a great light in them. 

She turned to the others with playful arch- 
ness. 

‘* Have I been making a heroine of myself?” 
she asked. ‘‘I had no intention of do- 
ing so.” 

“We all sawthat. You only told. the truth, 
my child. But Keefe is right, after all. And 
I’ve rounded the point of my threescore years 





some time ago, but I hardly ever heard of a 
generous or noble deed without finding that 
somehow, some girl or woman — it all amounts _ 
to the same thing — was sure to be at the bot- 
tom of it.” 

I do not believe that anything more truly 
beautiful and chivalric was ever said of woman 
than that speech of uncle Richard Staines. 
Do you? 

The-next morning, when Edith Folger ‘in- 
quired at breakfast for the stage-driver, she 
learned that he had set off an hour before for 
Black Hawk Mountain. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘¢THERE’S a fight going on in there,” said 
the stage-driver. 

** Well, it’s lucky for me I can keep out of that 
row, any way,” said the second speaker, mostly 
to himself, as he sprang into the stage and 
settled down in a corner for a long nap. 

It was as dreary a night as you can imagine, 
drearier than my pen can possibly paint for 
you. The tavern at ‘“‘ Bear Ranche” shot out 
its lights into the wide, yawning blackness. 
That long, low log building just on the edge 
of the great ‘“‘sage desert” of the west was 
the sole picture of life in all the dreary land- 
scape. The winds growled and shouted over 
the plains like the roar of distant seas, and 
shot great angry gusts of rain at the window 
where the traveller sat in the corner of the 
eastern-bound stage. The lights from the 
bar-room flamed out from the small panes, 
and he could hear the shuffling of feet and the 
loud, angry voices. 

He listened with a painful kind of interest, 
yet thankful enough that he was out of it all. 
He knew what men were when whiskey and 
rage turned them into demons. 

He is a young man still, but he has learned 
much in.the two years he has been out on 
the plains, one of the overseers of a large 
mining company. 

The voices inside grow louder and fiercer. 
The solitary passenger wishes the stage would 
start. There are other travellers who will join 
him at the last moment, but they enjoy the 
warmth, and probably the tumult going on in- 
side, too well to leave it before it is necessary, 


.and there is some trouble with the ‘ leader.” 


The ‘‘overseer” has ridden all day. His 
bones are stiff and tired, yet. the prospect in 
there is notinviting. He has concluded to go 
on to the next station, although this involves 
another weary night in the stage. 

‘* Passengers, aboard!” shouts the driver, 
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putting his head inside the bar-room, while a 
gust of rain, which has been watching its 
chance, makes an angry rush in-doors, slapping 
at the faces of some of the men there, on 
which there is a fresh volley of coarse oaths 
at rain and driver. 

In a moment, and as though he were forced 
against his will, but drawn by some mysteri- 
ous impulse which he cannot resist, the sol- 
itary passenger gets up from his corner of the 
stage, bounds swiftly out, despite his stiffened 
limbs, and enters the long, low-ceiled bar- 
room. 

There are men scattered all around it, most- 
ly in groups — miners, and trappers, and hunt- 
ers from the Hudson Bay Company’s posts, 
hardened and rough from their coarse, wild 
life of plain and wilderness. Some of them 
have thrown themselves half across the coun- 
ter; others are gathered about the stove, tell- 
ing over coarse stories about tussles with bears 
and brushes with Indians, while others are 
scattered about on boxes and chairs in all 
sorts of nondescript attitudes, the majority 
being engaged in pouring down coarse whis- 
key, smoking vile tobacco, and indulging in 
loud guffaws. 

The new comer stood still a moment looking 
over this scene. It did not surprise or horrify 


him. He was used to just such sights; yet 


there was a certain air of cool self-possession 
in his ‘manner, which showed that he was 
not in sympathy with the coarse, riotous spir- 
it of the place. 

sHe was a large-framed, solidly-built young 
man, deep in his twenties. His face was 
dreadfully sunburned, but the large-moulded 
features had a certain strength and good-look- 
ing homeliness about them. He wears acoarse 
gray suit and a fur cap — just the things fora 
traveller in those latitudes and at that season 
— it is now on the edge of November. The 
men around the fire certainly look more pic- 
turesque in their red and gray shirts and mud- 
stained leathern breeches. 

The crowd stared at the new comer with an 
idle kind of curiosity. Most of the travellers 
were at the ranche over night, and would take 
the stages east or west the next morning, and 
fresh arrivals were nothing remarkable. In 
one corner was gathered the group which, in 
the vernacular of that place, were ‘‘ having a 
row.” There was a table, with piles of 
money and packs of dirty cards, which told 
their own story, and the oil lamps flared on 
fierce, angry faces. 

All of the company carried knives and fire- 
arms, and were evidently in a dangerous mood. 
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About the disputants some of the loungers 
had gathered, with pipes in their mouths, *‘ to 
enjoy the fun.” The stranger’s gaze went over 
at oncetothis group. He knew the signs only 
too well—the rage that flamed up in those 
dark faces, that rose higher and higher in the 
angry voices, would end soon in something 
worse; there would be a drunken brawl, 
and somebody would be hurt — killed, quite 
likely. 

The young overseer usually kept himself out 
of such scenes. He could not tell now, what. 
impelled him to walk over and join the outside 
circle of lookers-on, with their loud guffaws, 
and coarse tobacco, and whiskey-tainted 
breaths; but hedid it. Meanwhile it was high 
time to be gone, for the room was fast being 
cleared of the passengers for the night stage, 
and he had already lost his pre-empted seat in 
the corner. 

A number of men — miners from the gulches, 
to judge from their appearance — were en- 
gaged in the quarrel; but it had evidently 
arisen between two, who formed a contrast to 
the brawny figures about them. The elder 
was a tall, dark man, with a heavy beard and 
a certain foppish smartness in his dress. He 
had a bad face; there was something bold and 
sinister in it; yet he was a man of the world, 
and lived by his wits. The overseer settled 
that with the first glance. He had found it 
often necessary to be swift in reading the char- 
acters of men since he had” been out there 
among the mines. 

The younger man was slender and not above 
medium height; his face was a good deal dis- 
figured by a long, deep gash on one side, 
which he had received in a fight or a fall. 
There were general marks of dissipation about 
him. He wore an old slouched cap, and his 
clothes were soiled and seedy, and his hair 
and beard, of a chestnut shade, were sadly 
neglected. Yet, despite all these disfigure- 
ments, there was some glimmering of grace in 
the manner, or it might be in the looks, of the 
young man which made the overseer feel in- 
stinctively that he had been at some time of 
his life a gentleman. 

He was ina towering rage; he had evident- 
ly been drinking deeply, and was insisting that 
his opponent had cheated him nionstrously at 
poker. He had caught more or less of the mi- 
ners’ slang, but there was something in his 
speech and his tones which at once indicated 
a higher culture than those around him pos- 
sessed. 

Despite the excitement — partly rage, partly 
intoxication — under which the speaker told 
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his story, it was evident that he believed he 
was telling the truth, and that he felt he had 
been monstrously cheated by his antagonist. 
No need to repeat what he said. I would not 
have brought you into this atmosphere at all, 
if I could have helped it; and we will get 
away from it as soon as possible. 

There was a sense of rude justice at the core 
of these men, which made itself felt through 
all the fumes of tobacco and whiskey. A low 
murmur of sympathy ran around the circle, 
amid which one rough miner took his clay 
pipe out of his mouth, and swore he’d see 
Coventry had fair play, and another, a back- 
woodsman, with over six feet of loose joints 
and raw bones, red-shirted and leathern- 
breeched, set his half-drained glass of grog 
on.a stool, and swore, ‘“‘that was an old 
dodge of the devil’s and Denton’s; he knew 
him!” 

‘What did you call that young man?” in- 
quired the overseer, turning sharply to the 
miner with the clay pipe, and he asked the 
question as though it was a matter of life and 
death to him. 

‘*Coventry —a young, gingerly brought- 
up chap, from the east. Pity he ever left it. 
’Tisn’t the place for such high-strung fellows, 
grog and gambling getting him down to the 
foot of the hill, double-quick.” 

**O, my God! my God!” cried the over- 
seer, not loudly, but there was an awful pain 
in his words. 

Probably the older gambler felt by this time 
that the popular sentiment was setting strong- 
fy against him. He was cool and collected 
enough himself, and he saw that he must bring 
matters toa crisis. Let those fierce natures 
once plunge into a fight, and it would no 
longer be a question of right and wrong, but 
one simply of muscle and luck. 

He turned suddenly and dealt his young an- 
tagonist a blow that made the latter reel and 
stagger like a drunken man. 

** You call me a liar and a villain — do you? 
That’s the only answer Jack Denton has for 
such wards,” he growled, savagely. 

There was acry on all sides. Denton had 
his partisans among the miners. Fists were 
doubled and knives drawn. 

‘* We're in for a fight now,” shouted the 
huge backwoodsman, with dangerous-looking 
eyes, as he hastily gulped his glass. 

As the young man, who had been half 
stunned by the cruel blow, recovered from its 
effects, he whipped out a revolver from his 
pocket. It was all done in a moment. 
ton had not suspected his antagonist was 
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armed. Drink and pain had turned the latter 
for the time into a madman. You saw the 
fierce glitter of rage in his eye; he was bent 
on wiping out that insult with the blood of his 
foe. There was no time for any movement on 
the part of Denton or the crowd about him; 
the hand which held the pistol was swift as 
lightning; it had taken steady aim; it would 
have gone off the next moment, when a hand 
suddenly reached out and struck up the weapon 
with one strong blow, and the pistol lay at the 
owner's feet. 

The surging crowd actually stood still as 
one man at the audacity of that act. In that 
breathless instant the young man had picked 
up his weapon and turned toconfront the new 
offender. 

It was the overseer, who had come in, less 
than three minutes ago, and who was a stran- 
ger to every soul in the room, who had struck 
up the pistol. There was a deadly gleam in 
the owner’s eyes; he took deliberate aim at 
the overseer; there was no possibility of escape 
for the latter, even if he had sought it. He 
must have known that he was in the power of 
a madman, and that his life was not worth a 
dollar’s purchase. 

But he stood there quite calm, with his arms 
folded across his chest. He was white to the 
roots of his hair; yet there was something 
really grand in his courage, as he steadily 
looked the death awaiting him in the face. 

‘*'You intend to blow my brains out, I see,” 
he said, not a quiver in his voice; and in all 
that rude crowd you might have heard the 
ticking of a clock. 

‘Precisely! When a man comes across my 
path as you have done, he must take the con- 
sequences.” 

The voice had a cool, deadly resolution, 
more trying to the nerves than any exhibition 
of rage. No doubt that the speaker meant 
precisely what he said. He had one of those 
organizations on which vile whiskey acted with 
sudden, deadly effect. The overseer understood 
all that. 

‘¢ Yet you are a gentleman, I think, and will 
take a last message for me where I shall 
send it.” 

The pistol was still aimed at the overseer; 
yet this singular request did seem to strike the 
would-be murderer through all the white heat 
of his rage. 

“Well, gentleman or not, I shall keep my 
word, both in the killing and the telling. What 
is your message?” 

‘“‘T want you, Rox Coventry, to tell your 
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Bartlett sent her his love and thanks with his 
last breath, and said that when he met her in 
the next world he would tell her what she had 
done for him inthis; and even there she would 
be glad to know it.” 

This time the pistol dropped perceptibly. 
Through the glare of rage a dull amazement 
seemed to strike slowly. 

‘« Edith Folger — what do you know of her?” 
staring at the overseer as though he were a 
risen ghost. 

‘* Enough to be certain that when she learns 
the work you have done this night it will do 
for her what she told you it would, the last 
time you saw her a8 you sat in the moonlight 
on the piazza at Bayberry Hills — break her 
heart!” 

This time the shaft struck home. Through 
all the frenzy of brain and heart the words 
had pierced. That night, five years ago, rose 
up with its saintly watching moon overhead, 
and the soft gurgle of winds that lost them- 
selves among the leaves, and the silver light 
that made the earth divine, and Edith Folger 
sitting in her young bloom and loveliness by 
his side. 

The pistol dropped slowly. 

‘*Edith Folger! Little Edith!” cried Rox 
Coventry, in a tone whose awful anguish those 
who heard long remembered; and then — the 
revulsion had been too great for the strained 
heart and brain, and Rox Coventry sank in a fit 
upon the floor. 

The overseer knelt down by his side, and 
brushed away the long, beautiful hair from 
the disfigured face; then he looked up to the 
crowd of men who stood gaping around, more 
or less impressed by the scene which had just 
passed; even that hard, cool villain Denton 
looking curious and amazed. 

This time the fight was over. 

‘* Let me take charge of him,” said the over- 
seer, addressing the crowd about him. 

Nobody objected. The stage had started 
off some minutes before. Keefe Bartlett took 
up the limp, unconscious figure, and carried it 
out tenderly into a room back of the bar, 
where it was quiet, and a wood fire was dying 
out on the hearth, and glowing in a soft, fitful 
light upon the walls. Keefe laid his burden 
tenderly on an old lounge; then he stood still 
and looked, andas he looked, he thought of Rox 
as he had watched him that day going up the 
railroad — the lithe, slender figure, so alert with 
life, and strength, and pride; and seeing him 
lying there now, helpless, disfigured, ruined 
in body and soul, an awful sorrow worked in 
Keefe’s face. 
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‘*O, God!” he cried, in a great burst of grief, 
“to think what he was—to see him lying 
there like this! ” 

And then, utterly overcome, he sank’ on his 
knees, and there in that ranche out on the 
lonely plains, with the loud voices and hoarse 
guffaws of the bar-room coming through the 
thin partition, Keefe Bartlett gathered the head 
of Rox Coventry on his knee, tenderly as his 
dead mother could have done, and sobbed over 
it like a child. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“BURY ME BY MY MOTHER.”* 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS, 


IS pulse is failing fast; 
; Life’s verge will soon be past, 
And closed his eyes on earth forevermore; 
And now, in accents slow, 
With feeble voice and low. 
He breathes one yearning wish still o’er and 
o’er. 


‘* A dreaming boy once more, 
As in glad days of yore, 
I hear my mother’s gentle voice again; 
And O, I long to lie 
Beneath my native sky, 
With her who shared my childhood’s joy and 
pain.” 


Beyond each shining star 
She beckoned him afar. 
He saw th’ unfading love-light in her eye; 
Her tender smile and bright 
Flooded his path with light, 
As the sweet angel-presence hovered nigh. 


Far o’er the trackless deep, 
In his last dreamless sleep, 
They bore the good man to his place of rest; 
‘With solemn tolling bell, 
And music’s mournful swell, 
They laid him by the form he loved the best. 


Not by a titled name, 
Or intellectual fame. 
He won his place among th’ ‘‘ immortal few; ” 
Better than gifted mind, 
His love to all his kind, 
His heart to pity’s promptings ever true. 





* George Peabody’s !1! wor"s — “* Bury m2 by my mother.”’ 
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’ LauRIg AND Miss CoaTEs 


AMONG THE RAFTSMEN. 
BY FRANK H. TAYLOR. 
V.—ON THE RIVER. 


HE boys were awakened the next morn- 
ing by the pilot knocking at their door. 

‘Get up, boys. We're all ready to start 
now,” said he. ‘ Be lively about it.” 

They hastily dressed, and went down stairs, 
where they found the pilot awaiting them. 

‘*What’s the hurry this morning?” asked 
Laurie. 

‘* We want to pull out before any of the oth- 
er rafts start,” said the pilot; ‘“‘ then we shall 
have the way clear before us.” 

They found a boat waiting for them by the 
bank, and a boatman, which the pilot had 
hired. The bank of the Alleghany was lined 
for miles with rafts, that had been coming in 
all night, both from the creek and river. Upon 
each of these a shanty had been built, and in 
most of them a fire was burning, the whole 
scene looking like a village on the water. 

‘“Why, how many rafts are there here?” 
asked Clare, after they had rowed some time. 

‘‘T guess they’d cover nigh ten or twelve 
acres,” said the pilot, and that’s the reason we 
want to start early, to get clear of the jam.” 





‘¢ What if some one else should try to be as 
sharp as you?” said Laurie. 

‘‘T wouldn’t say anything agin it; but I'd 
do my best to beat ’em,” said the pilot. 

‘‘-Yon’s one looks as if ’twere goin’ out,” 
said the boatman. 

‘Jerusalem! it is!” said the pilot. 
tle up. Here, let me help.” 

The pilot took one of the oars, and bending 
to their task, the two men sent the boat flyin 
through the water. ; 

‘¢Here’s another sharp one,” said the pilot, 
as they passed a raft where the men were un- 
tying, and getting ready to start. ‘* There’s 
more sharp ones than usual this spring; but 
we'll beat them all yet.” 

‘¢ But where’s our raft?’ asked Laurie, as 
they passed the place where it had been left. 

‘* We dropped it down below here last night 
after dark,” said the pilot, ‘‘so as to keep it 
clear of the others.” 

They found the hands on their raft all ready 
to start, and only awaiting their arrival to 
shove off. 

‘*Now be lively, boys,” said the pilot. 
‘There are several rafts up above us that are 
pulling out, and each thinks he is first, and 
that the others are fast asleep.” 

** We're all ready,” said one of the hands. 


*¢ Hus- 
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The cables were cast off, and the raft once 
more began to move. This one was the low- 
est, and the boatmen had no trouble in steer- 
ing clear of the shore, and were soon in the 
middle of the current. ' 

‘* There come the others,” said Sam, as they 
swung out, and could see the fires on the rafts 
up the river. 

‘‘ Half of them will be pulling out before 
daylight,” said the pilot, ** so as to be first, and 
have it to brag of.” 

‘* How can you tell the way to steer here?” 
asked Laurie. 

‘*T tell by the echoes partly; but we usually 
run by watching the mountain-tops. We can 
guess our position by them.” 

The boys svon went into the-shanty, and ly- 
ing down upon the bundles of straw, they slept 
until daylight. Then one of the hands came 
in, and began to prepare breakfast. They had 
none of the culinary articles which are necessa- 
ry toa good kitchen. There were a frying-pay, 
a kettle, a coffee-pot, and a tea-pot, for cooking. 
with tin plates and cups. 

‘*When I first went down the river, we 
didn’t have any dishes to eat from,” said the 
cook, who was known by the nickname of 
Brad among the raftsmen, ‘‘ and only one ket- 
tle to do our cooking. We would takea shin- 
gle for a plate, and our jackknives for forks 
or table-knives. But we had splendid times.” 

‘I should think this would be dry living 


by the time we reach Cincinnati,” said Laurie. | 


‘* You'll be hankering after something else, 
I guess, before we’re through with it,” said 
Brad. ‘‘ But we'll make it a little better by a 
lark.” é 

‘*A lark — what’s that?” asked Sam. ‘Do 
you have larks on the river? ” 

‘‘A lark is when we take’ a little walk on 
shore, to rest ourselves, and pick up any stray 
chickens or turkeys that we find wandering 
around, for fear they may lose their way, and 
wander off and die.” 

_ TT should think that was pretty near steal- 
ing,” said Clare. 

‘* We don’t call it so. It is only our mark 
of respect for the inhabitants. Why, you see, 
they cheat us if we buy anything of them, and 
we take their fowls to pay for it.” 

‘*But don’t they ever make a fuss?” asked 
Laurie. 

‘‘What’s the use? They know that they 
have cheated us, and they expect we will try 
to be even with them. One fellow brought 
some eggs on board to sell one day, as we were 
tied up near his place. We bought them; there 
was nigh about twenty dozen; but when we 
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come to cook them, there wasn’t a dozen good 
eggs in the whole lot. We pulled out that 
night, and took about half of his hen-roost with 
us. — Breakfast’s ready. Get your cups and 
plates, and take hold and help yourselves.” 

The men now came in to their breakfast, - 
with the exception of two or three who steered 
the raft. Each took his plate -of victuals and 
cup of coffee or tea, and ate his breakfast 
wherever he found it most convenient. The 
boys enjoyed this novel way of eating, and did 
not grumble about their victuals, although 
they were not cooked in the best style, and the 
coffee was decidedly unsettled. 


The hired Boatman. 


For miles below Warren the river ran be- 
tween high mountains, covered with woods 
and bushes. There was not much of interest 
in these, save once when the boys saw two deer 
running around a spur of a hill. Finally, oil 
derricks began to appear upon the bank of 
the river, where old oil wells had been drilled, 
which were now dry. Then Tidioute, with 
its many derricks and oil tanks, burst upon 
their view. 

“It’s a dirty-looking hole,” said Clare, as 
they passed the village. 

‘Tt looks as if it had been drownded in oil 
some day, and then repeopled,” said Sam. 

‘¢ That is the general look of the oil regions,” 
said.the pilot. 

At dark they made preparations for tying up. 
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One end of the cable was made fast to the raft, 
and the other put into a boat and rowed ashore. 
A man then took the cable, and ran along the 
shore until hecame to a convenient tree, around 
which he gave the cable two or three turns, 
and then held to the end of it. When the ca- 
ble was straightened so that it began to slip, 
he unwound it, and ran toanothertree. This 
was repeated several times, until the speed of 
the raft was slackened, and it was drawn ashore, 
where it was made fast by cables. Several 
rafts came down and tied by the side of them 
during the night. The boys paid them a visit, 
and found, to their surprise, that Mr. and Mrs. 
Norton were upon one of them. The cabin 
on this raft was furnished far better than their 
own, and was nearly as comfortable as their 
kitchen at home. 


The next morning they ‘tied loose,” as the 
raftsmen say, and were on their way by day- 
light. 

‘“We had better slick up a little to-day,” 
said the pilot, ‘‘ and put on our Sunday neat- 
ness.” 

‘*Why so? *Tisn’t Sunday,” said Clare. 

“‘T expect we shall have visitors to-day,” 
said the pilot. 

‘* Visitors!” said the boys; ‘‘ whom do you 
expect?” 

‘* Somebody usually gets on at Oil City for 
a pleasure ride down the Alleghany. Some- 
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times a whole family, with several boys and 
girls, will ride with us ten or twelve miles, and 
then come back on the cars.” 

Oil City was now in sight, and as they neared 
the large bridge which spans the river, they 
saw a boat pull out from the shore loaded with 
ladies and gentlemen. 

‘‘ There are our visitors, I guess,” said the 
pilot. 

‘¢Halloo! ” shouted somebody from the boat; 
‘will you take some passengers? ” 

** Yes,” shouted the pilot; ‘‘ come aboard.” 

The boys saw there were several young la- 
dies of about their own age in the boat, and 
hastened into the cabin to make themselves 
more presentable. 

“These are the owners of the raft,” said the 
pilot, as the boys came towards the place where 
he was talking with one of the visitors. 

The gentleman, whose name was Coates, 
was somewhat confused as the pilot introduced 
them, and looked as if he expected some kind 
of a joke. 

‘I am very happy to meet you, young gen- 
tlemen,” said he; ‘‘ but isn’t that a little joke 
of the pilot’s about your owning the raft?” 

** No, sir,” said Laurie, laughing; ‘‘ we are 
owners of a part of the raft, and the remain- 
der is under our command.” 

‘You are quite young for lumbermen,” said 
the gentleman; ‘‘ but you seem to have been 
lucky so far. Allow me to introduce you, to 
your other visitors.” 

These were a lady, the wife of Mr. Coates, 
his son of sixteen, and his two daughters of 
about fourteen. The boys blushed very deeply 
as they were introduced to the ladies as own- 
ers of the raft, and especially Laurie, who had 
been struck with the beauty of one of the young 
ladies. Laurie appointed himself a guide to 
show the visitors about the raft, and in his ex- 
planations soon found himself separated from 
the others, and strolling about with the young 
lady who had so much attracted him. 

They were now approaching the Franklin 
Bridge. Under this the water ran with great 
swiftness, and it was known as a bad place 
among the pilots. The pilot had not been as 
watchful as usual, his attention being attracted 
by the visitors, and the raft was in danger of 
striking against the pier as they neared it. By 
quick pulling the forward end was swung clear 
of the pier, but they were not so sucéessful 
with the stern. It swung around: and struck 
the side against the pier. Laurie and Miss 
Coates were standing upon the edge of the 
raft as it struck, too interested to. notice their 
danger. So quick was the shock that they 
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lost their balance, and, in spite of their ef- | 


forts, were thrown into the water. Laurie | 
grasped her as they struck the water, and man- 
aged to keep both her and himself above the 
surface. Their cry for help as they sank had 
startled the men on the raft, and already two 
ropes had been thrown to him. One of these 
he grasped, and was speedily drawn on board 
with his fainting burden. 

‘¢ She must be carried ashore immediately,” 
said Mr. Coates, as he grasped his daughter. 

‘+ Here! a boat — quick!” 

The boat of the raft was brought to the side, 
and two of the raftsmen entered to row it. 

‘* Excuse. me, Laurie,” said Mr. Coates, as | 
he was stepping into the boat, — “‘ excuse me. 
I had forgotten, in the anxiety of the moment, 
even to thank you.” 

‘‘And I,” said Mrs. Coates, extending her 
hand. ‘Accept my heartfelt thanks for your 
noble deed.” 

‘““Why, I couldn’t help it,” said Laurie, 
blushing as he took the proffered hand, and 
not knowing what else tosay. ‘I was in, and 
of course it was natural to save her.” 

‘* And God bless you for it. I cannot ex- 
press my gratitude now, but vou shall hear 
from me again. 
Coates, as the boat shoved off. 

‘* Highly romantic, very well performed, and 





bliss and happiness must eventually follow,” 


said Sam, as Laurie sat in the cabin drying ; 


his clothes. 
‘*There, please don’t say any more,” said 
Laurie. 
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paid for, and told the boy never to come on 
board again. 

‘¢ But I want my pay,” said the boy. 

‘¢ Get out,” said the raftsmen; and he started 
away. 

When several boat’s lengths from the raft, 
he shouted, — 

‘*I guess you don’t make much by that bar- 
gain, if you did get the whiskey. Better try 
your chicken and eggs before you cook ’em.” 

‘“‘That’s some joke,” said one of the men; 
** let’s see your chicken.” 

‘*That ain’t a chicken,” said the pilot, as 
they produced their purchase. ‘‘ You're beat.” 

‘¢ What is it?” asked the boys. 


Good by, good by,” said Mr. 3 ‘ 


‘* But how does it feel to be in such a place? 


Did you think you was a hero, and saving 
your future wife, as they do in story books?” | 
persisted*Sam. | 

‘*O, shut up,” said Laurie. 

a fellow to sell us something. 
make a purchase.” 

** Look out, or the young rascal will cheat 
you,” said the pilot, as Clare and Sam were 
bargaining with him. 

‘* Here’s a chicken; he can’t cheat us on 
that,” said Sam; ‘ and these eggs, too.” 

“You'd better try the eggs,” said one of the 
hands. 

“You may try ’em,”’ said the seller. 

“Yes, they’re good,” said Sam. 
take a couple dozen.” 

The boys bought their provisions, and the 
boatman was pulling off, when one of the men | 
asked him if he had any whiskey. 

** Yes,” said he, producing a bottle. 

The raftsmen drank nearly half the con- 
tents, and then declared it was not fit to be 


*“*Here comes | 
I'll go. and 


“ We'll 
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“It looks more like an owl ‘than anything 
else,” said the pilot, ‘‘and that’s what ’tis. 
They’ve picked it clean as a chicken, and I 
don’t wonder you were fooled.” 

The boys now tried their eggs, and found 
only one good in the two dozen. 

‘Well, that’s a sell, sure,” said they, a little 
discomfited at their trade. 

‘< Well, we’re about even,” said Brad. 
lost his whiskey, and you your money.” 

They tied up that night in Miller’s Eddy, and 
were soon surrounded with rafts. These-were 
so thick that the boys could walk on them for 
some distance up and down the river. It 
looked like a little city of Irish shanties sud- 
denly sprung up on the water, each with its 
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little garden patch around it. A number of 
the rafts had violins on board, and ‘the sound 
of these, joined with the songs of the men 
and the gay laughter of the different parties, 
rang over the water. The boys strolled among 
the rafts for some time, enjoying the romantic 
scenes, and the wild songs and dances, which 
were joined in by the whole crew. The In- 
dians, of whom a large number were among 
the rafts, added to the sport by their dances, 
many of which have descended from their old 
war dances, and are now only seen in this 
peaceful form. 

The boys had hardly fallen asleep that night 
when they were awakened by the shouts of men 
and the snappingof cables. They rushed out, 
and saw that the rafts near them were in mo- 
tion, and drifting down the river. The men 
were yelling, pilots shouting orders, and the 
whole scene was the wildest confusion. Their 


“You're beat.” 


own raft was between several others, and was 
borne by them out into the river. 

‘* What does all this mean?” asked the boys 
all at once, 

‘* We’ve been broken loose by a timber raft,” 
said the pilot,. who was putting forth all his 
efforts to extricate the raft. 

The boys could see a large raft, built of heavy 
timbers, among the others, which was not there 
before, and this seemed to be crowding its way 
through to the shore, breaking loose the other 
rafts, and crowding them aside. The men were 





| of pulling. 
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pushing the rafts apart, and throwing off ca- 
bles fastened to their own, Several of the 
rafts went ashore, or were stove upon the rocks 
with which the eddy abounded. By skilful 
management the boys’ raft was got clear of 
the others, and they started out into the dark- 
ness down the river. 

‘* Aren’t you going to land?” asked Sam. 

‘*No, I dare not try it; it would be too dan- 
gerous,” said the pilot. 

‘Where did that raft come from that broke 
us loose?” asked Laurie. 

‘From up the Alleghany. It is built of 
solid timbers, and is heavier than ours. I’ve 
seen ’em do the same thing before — run into 
a lot of rafts to stop themselves, and break ’em 
loose. It’s mighty dangerous running in the 
night, and we may expect to stave any min- 
ute; but may be we'll be lucky enough to get 
through.” 

The men stood at their oars all night, only 
now and then catching a nap in the intervals 
Several times they were on the 
point of staving on a rock which could not be 
seen in the darkness, and they did not escape 


| without several hard bumps. 


When the boys awoke in the morning, they 
saw the river had widened, and that the bank 
was lined with cultivated fields and white cot- 
tages. Far down the river they saw a heavy 


| cloud of smoke rising, and spreading out like 


a pall. The boys asked the pilot what it was. 

“It’s the smoke in Pittsburg. That’s the 
blackest city in the United States. They have 
so many furnaces and iron works that they keep 
a perfect cloud of smoke over the city, and fill 
the air with coal dust.” 

Soon the piers of the bridges were in sight, 
seeming a perfect network, through which the 
boys thought it impossible to run. But the 
pilot understood the current, and they were 
soon through the bridges. The raft ran six 
or seven miles below the city before it found a 
place to tie up, so thick were the rafts. 

The raftsmen went to sleep, and the boys 
went up to Pittsburg, by a steamboat, where 
Laurie found a letter for him, which he very 
carefully kept from the boys. But they said 
it was postmarked Franklin, and they believed 
it was in a feminine handwriting. 


—— It is pleasant to have genius, but unless 
you feed its fire with patience, carefulness, 
caution, and industry, it will soon burn out. 
Boys of moderate ability often surpass bril- 
liant genius by possessing five good habits — 
punctuality, accuracy, caution, steadiness, and 
despatch. 
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ON THE SANDS. 
BY LUCIA S. ALDEN. 


OST on the home-returning, 
Still clasping in his hands 
His treasures of kelp and sea-shells, 
A child slept upon the sands. 


And all night long the stars watched, 
The winds called free and loud, 
And over the moon went sailing 
The luminous drifts of cloud. 


Around the child the tide came, 
Caressing him as he lay, 

Till, kissing his lips.and eyelids, 
It kissed his life away. 


——_.¢- 


THE LITTLE BARBER’S DAUGHTER. 
BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


ie was a dreamy old town in dreamy Ger- 

many. The gable roofs of the ancient 
houses seemed almost to touch each other, as 
you looked up at them; the antiquated foun- 
tains, covered with moss, and long past their 
usefulness, stood like monuments of the past 


in the stone-flagged court-yards; the watch- 
man still went his rounds, with his bell, in the 
silent watches of the night. 

Peter Smidt was its barber; a simple old 
soul in spite of his high, polished forehead, 


which seemed to’ promise better things. He 
was far from handsome, having croppy hair, 
very short, stiff, and flaxen, invisible eyebrows, 
and pale, pale blue eyes, out of which looked 
as kindly and benevolent a spirit as ever you 
would wish to see. He had a big, crooked 
nose, and a big, straight mouth, and big white 
teeth, which he was at no pains to hide. Yet 
you might look twice at Peter the barber where 
you would pass by many a fair young face. 
Somehow there was a Auman look there; you 
knew at a glance what an honest, simple old 
soul he was. Some people are full of win- 
dows, and you can look right in and see how 
beautiful the pictures are. 

He lives in our street now; and the boys 
used to call him ‘‘ Peter, Peter Pumpkin-eat- 
er;” but he always beamed on them so kindly 
that they don’tdoitnow. Yousee, he thought 
it was a compliment, for he is a simple old 
soul, and doesn’t know much English. 

Peter had a fair young daughter, whose name 
was Dora, and the memory of a fair young 
wife, who had been dead many a long year. 
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Green grew the grass on her sunken grave, 
but fresher yet was her memory in the heart 
of poor old Peter, who early taught little 
Dora to celebrate feast-days and birth-days 
there, and who never failed, when the anni- 
versary of their wedding-day, or her birth-day 
or death-day, came round, to decorate it with 
wreaths of the sweetest and freshest flowers. 

Dora was almost. perfect; so the good old 
fellow could not spoil her, or he, no dou 
would have done so, for he never dreamed 
saying, Nay, to his darling. 

So she grew up, and was as happy as a June 
day from year’s end to year’s end; and I’m 
sure it was a very great pity that they could 
not live on so’ happily all their lives. 

But one day a little boy crept in, andalthough 
he was very quiet for a while, he made a 
deal of trouble when he was found out, as he 
very often does; for the boy’s name is Cupid, 
and he brings joy under one wing and grief 
under the other. 

Of course old Peter did not like it when he 
found an arrow sticking in his daughter's 
heart; but as he only cared to make der happy, 
without caring for himself at all, he resolutely 
forgot that he was going to lose her in the 
end, and spread out his podgy old hands over 
them both, and asked a most ridiculous bless- 
ing on them; that is, the words were ridicu- 
lous; the blessing was sublime, because it was 
heart-felt, and our idol, self, was utterly for- 
gotten in it. 

Conrad laughed at it, but Dora threw her 
round, loving arms about him, and kissed his 
big mouth many times, in her gratitude, and 
they both cried, which made Conrad laugh 
the more. 

Love is a funny thing. Conrad Eisemann™ 
was not a favorite, by any means, among the 
good old dreamers in H. He wasn’t hand- 
some, he wasn’t witty, and I fear he wasn’t 
good; yet pretty Dora, who was twice as smart 
as he was, seemed to have lost her eyes and 
her wits, and thought him all three — in short, 
perfection. 

He was an idle fellow, always out of work, 
and never very eager to get into it again; 
and as Peter was anxious to do anything in 
the world to help his darling’s lover, he of- 
fered to take him into his shop and teach him 
his trade. He said he was getting old, and 
needed an assistant. I trust Heaven forgave 
the dear old fellow the fib, for he didn’t want 
an assistant any more than the man in the 
moon does. 

Conrad laughed at Peter, and hated his 
trade, and was afraid of cross old Anna, his 
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servant; yet he went, and made quite a docile 
pupil. Love is a funny thing, as I said before, 
and perhaps ¢hkat¢ made a difference to Conrad 
that we would never dream of; yet he did not 
see Dora so very often, either,— for Anna 
considered it her duty to keep her eye on the 
young man while he lived under her master’s 
roof. ‘* For master isn’t better than a child,” 
old Anna often said; and which was quite 
ue. 

Well, one day old Peter called Conrad into 
the little sitting-room, in a most mysterious 
manner, and opening a secret drawer, which 
was so little a secret that a child could have 
detected it, he showed the young man a little 
pile of gold, which, little though it was, seemed 
immense to him, for he had been all his life 
in saving it. 

‘*There, Conrad,” he cried, ‘‘ when I give 
you my pretty Dora, in a couple of years or 
so, as I mean to, that pile will go with her; 
every bit of it is hers.” 

‘** Two years!” cried Conrad; ‘‘ do you think 
I’m going to wait two years in this dirty old 
shop? No, indeed; let us be married in a 
month or a week. Dora doesn’t want to wait 
two years any more than I do.” 

But as it happened, Dora was quite willing 
to wait as long as papa wished, were it two 
years or ten; what she might have felt down 
deep in her heart it is not for me to say; all I 
know is, that the smiling lips and bright, un- 
clouded eyes said to old Peter, — 

‘* Just when you like, dear old papa; not a 
day sooner.” 

So when Conrad broke out in the manner 
above described, — and he said more than I 
care to write, — old Peter was naturally a little 
angry, and as he shut the drawer up with a 
sharp click, he looked as fiery as such a kindly 
‘old fellow could look, and said, coldly, — 

** Not a day less than two years, and perhaps 
not in less than three.” 

Whereupon Conrad stalked into the shop, 
with his hands in his pockets, whistling, but 
with rage tearing at his heart. 

Four days after this was Dora’s birth-day, a 
bright, fair morning, sweet with .the freshest 
flowers, gay with the rosiest sunshine. You 
may be sure that the pretty girl was up bright 
and early, and after decking herself in the 
prettiest muslin dress and the gayest ribbons 
which she had, she gayly skipped down stairs 
to see if breakfast was ready. 

Old Anna was sitting gloomily by the fire, 
and, far from wishing Dora “ many happy 
birth-days,” never even answered her kindly 
**Good morning.” 
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Dora thought to herself, ‘* Anna’s cross this 
morning,” and that was all. She put the ket- 
tle on the fire, boiled the eggs, made the cof- 
fee, and nearly covered the table with fresh 
flowers from her little garden; then she sat 
down to wait for her father and her lover. 

Time passes slowly enough to the music of 
impatient, tapping feet, and Dora had need to 
yawn, and jump up to rearfange her flowers 
many times during the half hour that she 
waited, although she spoke never a word. Af- 
ter a while, though, she said, coaxingly, — 

** Anna, dear, won’t you go up stairs, like a 
good soul, and call Conrad?” 

*¢ Conrad’s gone,” mumbled Anna. 

“Gone!” cried Dora; ‘where has he 
gone?” 

Old Anna shook her head, but Dora thought, 
with a little jump at her-heart, — 

‘*He’s gone to buy me the ring he said 
he meant to buy me with his first money.” 

Love! O, it is a funny thing! Dora’s heart 
beat faster, her round cheeks flushed pinker, 
her eyes grew brighter. 

No flowers were ever so sweet and fresh as 
those on the birth-day breakfast table; five 
minutes ago they were not half solovely. Old 
Anna, cross and silent, was the dearest old 
soul that ever breathed, and Dora could hardly 
keep from hugging her. Five minutes ago it 
was quite different. 

She sat down again, happy as a bird; the 
little feet, still impatient, kept time to the mer- 
riest of tunes. O, love, love, how funny you 
are! 

Another half hour went by. The eggs were 
quite spoiled, the coffee getting cold.. Dora 
put some more wood on the fire, and conclud- 
ed to wait nolonger. She put some more eggs 
on; then turning to Anna, she said, — © 

‘“*Tell papa we’re all ready, and we won't 
wait for Conrad.” 

‘*Master’s gone, too,” said the old woman. 

‘* Papa?” exclaimed the young girl, a little 
bewildered; ‘‘ where?” 

‘* After him,” answered Anna, with almost 
a moan. 

** After Conrad! 
Conrad for?” 

The words were hardly out of her mouth be- 
fore the door opened, old Peter passed through 
the tiny entry-way, and went silently up stairs. 
Dora had started up and held out her hands 
to her kind old father, with a laughing look 
in her bright eyes; and when he passed the 
door without a smile or a word, she stood there 
as if she was turned to stone, with her hands 


What has he gone after 





| still stretched out. O, love! 
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The merry tune was hushed, the flowers 
drooped, the sunshine faded and grew cold. . 

She stood still for a moment, then started 
after him; but old Anna hobbled forward, and 
‘seizing her by the hand, held her back. Dora 
turned around wonderingly, and saw the big 
tears — strange visitors there — chasing each 
other down the old woman’s withered cheeks. 

““O, Anna, Anna!” cried Dora, pitifully, 
‘“‘where is Conrad? Is he dead? Anna, 
Anna, is he dead?” 

The poor old woman tried to speak, but her 
voice choked her, and she could only shake 
her head. , 

She was a cross woman and a hard woman, 
but you seethis child was almost like her own, 
for she had brought her up froma baby; how 
could she tell her? 

So Dora broke away from the grasp of her 
hand, and went up to her father, who sat in 
his room with his face buried in his hands. 

He took his little girl in his arms as though 
she was still a child, and smoothing the 
silky hair from her white face with his fat 
hand, he told her a story that wounded that 
true young heart so deeply that the scar never 
went away in all the years that she lived after. 
A strange scar, always full of pain when it 
was touched or looked at. 

Conrad had gone, where it matters not. He 
had stolen down stairs very early in the morn- 
ing, taking with him his clothes and all that 
belonged to him, and also something that did 
not belong to him — little Dora’s dowry. Pe- 
ter had not found it out all at once; but little 
by little the wretched truth had revealed itself, 
until there was no room left for the doubt which 
he would have been glad to feel. 

He smoothed Dora’s hair softly, as he 
said, — 

‘*T could have brought him back, my little 
one, but— but— somehow, for your sake, I 
could not.” 

You see how very simple this old man was; 
perhaps, too, you see a depth of unselfish love 
which wiser folks but rarely feel in this wise 
and selfish world. ‘ , 

‘* Nobody knows, my little one, what is lost, 
or why Conrad has gone, save only ourselves 
and old Anna. No one need ever to know, 
Dora —‘need they?” 

‘*No, papa; that will be best,” she said, so 
quietly that wise people might have said, 
‘* She didn’t love him very much, after all; it 
was only a young girl’s fancy.” 

But simple old Peter looked at her wistfully 
as she stood up before him, and longed to take 
from her young shoulders the burden which 
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had fallen there, longed to stand between her 
and the relentless hand which struck so cruelly 
at her young heart; for he was not wise, and 
he knew when the waters were stillest, how 
deep, how deep they are. 

She went into her little room, took off her 
pretty dress and the gay ribbons, which had 
been put on to please 47m, and sat down by 
the open window, where the sunshine and the 
flowers peeped in, which she did not see, and 
the birds sang, which she did not hear. Hour 
after hour went by; but neither old Peter, as 
he passed the door lingeringly and lightly, 
nor old Anna, who hobbled up and begged 
her to drink a little tea, heard a sound. 

Hour after hour, and still she fought her 
hard battle with that grim demon who never 
fails to give us battle once in a lifetime. True 
and tender heart, all the worse for you that you 
are true and tender —so much the more must 
you bleed. 

The birds went to sleep in the vines about 
the window, the stars came out in the sky, and 
the poor old father and the hard old nurse had 
gone to sleep, too, when Dora felt, ‘‘ Thy will, 
not mine.” 

Then, feeling about in the dark, she took out 
from the many little hiding-places where she 
kept her treasures, the trinkets and keepsakes 
which de had given her, such little trifles as 
none but a simple, loving young girl would 
have kept or valued — a withered rose, a rib- 
bon, a few letters, an ivory cross. OQ, love, 
love! how tiny are your tools for weal or woe! 
The smiles you cause soon fade away, but the 
tears have a bitterness that never dies. 

She slipped down stairs lightly in the dark, 
and dug in her tiny garden a grave for the 
true love that was slain in the battle that cay, 
and in it she buried her precious trifles. As. 
she smoothed the sods over it the tears fell at 
last, fast, and hot, and bitter — she had loved 
him so well, and she thought, — 

“OQ, Conrad! I might have saved you, if you 
could have loved me as I did you.” 

Years went by, and no second lover ever 
came to win the heart which Conrad did not 
know how to prize. Every one loved Dora, 
and every one wondered that she did not mar- 
ry, and so do I; but so it was, and I know not 
why. 

The little pile of gold was never replaced ; 
but the poor knew why that was so, for, though 
old Peter had little enough, he yet always hed 
a few coppers for those who had less. 

Well, as I said, years went by, and changec 
old Peter’s hair to white, as it was in his baby 
days, and brought wrinkles to Dora’s fair face. 
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even, when one day great news was brought 
to the sleepy little town; it woke them all up, 
fountains, court-yards, and all. 

War was declared! France had thrown 
down the gauntlet, and Prussia had picked 
it up. . 

Every day came news more and more stir- 
ring, so that the sleepy town, once awakened, 
had no chance to go-to sleep again. And one 
day a letter came to Dora, the first letter she 
had received since some we wot of, that were 
long since mouldered away under the sods of 
the tiny garden. 

This letter contained three things — a note 
from a surgeon of one of the hospitals, saying 
that a certain patient there (No. 72), whose 
name was Conrad Eisemann, of a certain reg- 
iment and company, asked for her constantly; 
and it was the opinion of the surgeon that if 
she would come and nurse him, she might save 
his life, as his wound was but trifling; it was 
some trouble on his mind which was wearing 
him away, so the surgeon wrote. 

It contained also a draft on the rich banker 
of the little town for a sum of money, just the 
very sum which had been Dora’s dowry, and 
which had been missing since that summer 
morning so many years ago. 

And there was a note, written with a pencil, 
in a feeble, uncertain hand, which ended as it 
began, ‘‘ Forgive, forgive.” 

The money which was sent had been saved 
and put by almost a copper at a time, he said, 
and he had been wounded, and was dying, and 
if he dared he would pray to see her once 
more. ‘And, O Dora,” it said, ‘forgive 
me!” 

She went; simple and timid, never before 
out of the little town where she was born, she 
travelled hundreds of miles, with old Peter as 
a guardian, to see, and if possible to save, the 





faithless lover of her youth. O, love! 

Kind hearts and friendly hands helped her | 
and the white-haired old man along their way, 
and she came at last to the great rough build- | 
ing where the wounded and suffering soldiers 
were dying every day by thedozens. She saw 
him at last, changed, changed more even than 
she. 

For a few days she bent over him, talked to 
him, smoothed his pillow, and brought old 
Peter to see him, and say, ‘‘I — we forgive 
you; we forgave you long since—the very 
day you went.” 

For a few days only, and ‘“‘ Dead” was writ- 
ten against No. 72 in the hospital book; and | 
let us hope ‘* Forgiven” was entered against 
his name in that book up above. 
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Perhaps the rest of the dowry — for much 


| was spent in that journey to the hospital — 


brought them to California; perhaps old Peter 
became childish and wanted change, or some 
old neighbors were going, or the war trum- 
pets had awakened the little town, and it had 
lost its charm. All I know is, that they came 
here, and live down in our street now—oid 
Anna, good and gentle Dora, and simple, 
friendly Peter, too old and too simple to be a 
barber now, but still a dear, happy old soui, 
far happier than wiser men. 

Ah, well, if heaven, as they say, is a place 
for the good who have failed on earth, how 
bright a home is in stére for thee, old Peter, 
and thy gentle daughter! how fair will be thv 
crowns! , 

San Francisco, CAL. 


———_>—————— 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


ALL flowers pale 
Scent the gale 
With an odor faint and rare, 
Breathing now 
A dying vow, 
Faltering upon the air. 


Through the haze 
Of these last days 
Pours their mild and Justrous gleam; 
They soon shall lie 
"Neath sullen sky, 
Shattered like a fairy dream. 


Winter’s cold 
White hand shall fold 
Out of sight the purple eyes. 
The bright and glad 
Turned gray and sad, 
Summer friends will scarcely prize. 


The dead-chant sung, 
The censer swung, 
Softly curls the incense-smoke; 
While, overhead, 
** Asleep, not dead,” 
Fall the words by angel spoke. 


————_. —_——_— 


—— Goop is stronger than evil. One truly 
good child will exert a great influence simply 
by example. 


—— SuperFiciaL knowledge is like oil on 
water: it appears like a_mass of true oil, but 
it is easily skimmed off. 

















‘“‘GOOD BYE.’”’ 
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WINNING HIS SPURS; 


OR, 
HENRY MORTON’S FIRST TRIAL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DOCTOR GOSS— HIS IMPORTATION. 


AS’ they were about ‘to separate, Morton 
said, — 

‘* Phil, is Gilbert friendly to Birchmore? and 
‘does he think Holmes guilty?” 

‘* No more friendly to Birchmore than you 
or myself. He pretends to be, in order to get 
something outofhim. He’sthe greatest feller 
for mousing round and finding things out ever 
Isaw. He takes delight in it.” 

**Could I get him to ferret out something 
for me?” 

‘* Warrant you could.” 

Upon this Morton accompanied Phil to the 
spring, and while he was washing, informed 
Gilbert of his wishes. Three days from that 
time, Gilbert brought to Morton a young man 
who gave him the information he was so anx- 
ious to obtain. 

Morton had now turned every stone, made 
every effort, and followed up every clew that 
either accident or his own efforts had revealed. 
He now proceeded to study both sides of the 
question, as he had been wont to do in pre- 
paring for some exciting debate before a col- 
lege society, to anticipate and prepare to meet 
the arguments he supposed his opponent would 
advance. Where do you suppose he went to 
do this, to him, great work? Why, down to 
Helicon, so familiar to the readers of the pre- 
vious volumes. 

He found abundance of wood in the camp 
beneath the roots of the great pine, and made 
a fire that sent the sparks and smoke through 
its hollow trunk and branches, rendering the 
room warm and dry. He then permitted it to 
burn low, and by that dim light, seated at the 
rude table made by Rich, and in the place con- 
secrated by so many associations, gave himself 
to his task. 

Hither he resorted day after day, at times 
sitting in almost total darkness, and amid a 
silence broken only by the moan of autumn 
winds in the forest, or the sound of the wood 
worm boring into the trunk of the great tree. 

Whenever he wished to write, he flung a 
pine knot on the coals, and when the tempo- 
rary flame subsided, relapsed into reverie or 
paced the floor. 
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The feeling of despondency with , which 
Morton had commenced this suit when sur- 
rounded by obstacles that appalled and seemed 
to him insurmountable, had gradually given 
way toa more hopeful feeling, as difficulties, 
resolutely grappled with, yielded one after 
another. He became excited and interested 
in following out the details of evidence, and 
was often encouraged by receiving aid in most 
singular ways. F 

Now, however, when the excitement of col- 
lecting evidence was over, his argument and- 
line of defence, as far as possible under the 
circumstances, thought out, and the eventful 
day approached when he must make his ap- 
pearance in court, and reflected that he. was 
utterly ignorant both of the routine of courts 
and the mode in which justice was adminis- 
tered, that he must betray this lack of knowl- 
edge at every step, and under all these disabil- 
ities meet a practised opponent, who would not 
fail to take advantage of, and probably expose 
to ridicule, his mistakes, —I say, once em- 
barked in this train of thought, his former 
tremors returned with tenfold force. Pacing 
the floor of his retreat, he wrung his hands 
in an agony of apprehension. 

“After,” he soliloquized, ‘I have spent 
days and nights on this thing, been a prey to 
unheard-of anxieties and forebodings, if the 
case should go against Holmes, then all these 
people who are now goading me on, and so 
sanguine of my success, will turn their tales, 
and cry, ‘O, if they had employed a capable 
lawyer instead of that green student, poor Fred 
would not‘have gone to prison;’ and perhaps 
Uncle Tim and his mother, if they forbear to 
say, will think so. wing, 

** T will go to Portland with dees see the 
county attorney, and before the case comes on, 
witness a criminal trial. I shall then not be 
so entirely at a loss when my turn comes.” 

Unable longer to endure his own reflections, 
with a dim consciousness that undue mental 
anxiety, coupled with neglect of exercise, for 
the first time in his life, might have something 
to do with his despondency, he set out for Un- 
cle Tim’s, and found him hewing out a keel- 
piece — a rousing stick of rock maple. 

“If you have another axe, I’ll help you.” 

**Much obleeged:; Jake’s is in the shed, and 

t’s sharp.” 

“hart in proportion as the sweat began to start 
on Morton’s brow, and his muscles swell with 
exercise, his anxieties lessened, and his appre- 
hensions fled away. When returning to his 
room at night, he was inclined to think he 
might succeed, after all. 
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At his room he found a letter from his fa- 
ther, who wrote thus : — 

‘*T have long noticed, my son, that while 
in regard to bodily risk you are inclined. to 
rashness, and your courage always rises with 
the occasion, on the other hand, in respect to 
mental effort, you are prone to rush to the op- 
posite extreme, and undervalue your own abil- 
ities.” 

He at the same time enclosed anote of in- 
troduction to Stephen Longfellow, Esq., of 
Portland, a most genial man and distinguished 
lawyer, who, he informed Henry, would not 
fail to be interested in him as the son of an 
old friend. 

Morton went to Portland, was introduced by 
Squire Alden to the county attorney, ascer- 
tained, to his great joy, that his case would 
not-be called for some time, and watched the 
progress of an important criminal trial from 
beginning to end, with all the interest of one 
who was soon to participate in similar duties. 

Although Mr. Longfellow was pointed out 
to him in court, he did not present the letter 
of introduction. 

‘* Tf,” thought he, ‘‘ I come out minus, it will 
only increase my mortification. Timeenough 
for that when I accomplish something.” 

As he was walking out one evening, he heard 
behind him the voice of Squire Alden. He 
was conversing with the county attorney. 

‘* Who is this Mr. Morton who is counsel in 
the case Chase, complainant, vs. Holmes, from 
your town?” 

‘*A young man who graduated at the last 
commencement, as I understand, a youth of 
quite respectable abilities, but utterly igno- 
rant of law, and to whom the defendant has 
given a power of attorney —a very irregular 
proceeding, and very poor policy.” 

‘*In that case,” was the reply, “‘ my duties 
will be light; for, if my memory serves, there 
is positive evidence of theft, and I think the 
property was found on, or in the possession 
of, the culprit.” 

Morton had heard enough. 

‘* Well,” he said to himself, as he quickened 
his pace, “if my antagonist despises me, why, 
so much the better forme. Imayin that case, 
perhaps, catch him napping.” 

Having watched the progress of a criminal 
suit, become somewhat accustomed to the at- 
mosphere of a court-room and the sight of 
judge and jury, the affair seemed already di- 
vested of half its terrors, and he took passage 
in the sloop for Brunswick. He found John 
Blaisdell on board, who instantly took him 
forward and introduced him to a negro, with 





whom he remained a long time in conversa- 
tion. 

‘*Glad to see you, Mr. Morton,” said Blais- 
dell, when they again met, after his conversa- 
tion with the black; ‘ glad to see. you looking 
more like as you used to. It allers did do me 
good ts hear you laugh.” 

‘*T uon’t know when I shall feel like laugh- 
ing again, Mr. Blaisdell — not directly, I fear; 
at any rate, not till*this trial is over; perhaps 
not then.” 

‘Yes, you will then. Uncle Tim says — 
and he ought ter know somethin’ about law; 
I'm sure he’s been in it enough — he ain’t afeard 
to wage five hundred dollars, and plank the 
money, you'll git the case; and then I reckon 
you'll laugh some.” 

Morton did, however, laugh, and that most 
heartily, long before the trial ended; and this 
was the occasion of it: There were at this time 
residing in Brunswick two physicians, — Dr. 
Goss and Dr. Page, — both very excellent men, 
but of sanguine temperaments, and when they 
went into a thing, went into it all over. Dr. 
Page lived in Brunswick village, Dr. Goss at 
Maquoit, and his land abutted on Heath’s Gul- 
ley, or, as it was often called, the Big or Great 
Gully, though it was only a branch of it. 

The peculiar hobby of Dr. Goss was mules, 
that of Dr. Page, merino sheep. He was pos- 
sessed by a perfect furor in relation to this sub- 
ject; it occupied his thoughts by day and 
tinged his dreams at night. He believed they 
were adapted to cold climates and rough pas- 
tures, and that he was, by their introduction, 
to benefit himself, his neighbors, and the whole 
eastern country. In company with a Captain 
Williams, of Boston, and others, his own farm 
in the vicinity of the village, another at the 
end of Mare Point, and the Island of Little 
Chebeague, in Casco Bay, were stocked with 
merinos. 

Dr. Goss, on the other hand, had set his heart 
upon raising mules, was equally sanguine, be- 
lieved they would take the place of oxen and 
horses for draught, and be of incalculable ben- 
efit to the country; that they would be most 
useful for hauling the vast amount of wool his 
brother physician was expected to put upon 
the market, and to this end had imported four 
jackasses, one of which was then on board 
the sloop, together with six merinos belonging 
to Dr. Page, and that he was expecting, with 
all the impatience of a sanguine gentleman 
embarked in a new project. 

When the sloop reached the wharf, Uncle 
Jesse Dustin was.in waiting with an old-fash- 
ioned sloven hay cart, having the sides and 
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endsboardedup. Thesheep were putin oneend 
of the cart, to which were attached four half- 
broken three-year-old steers, and in the other, 
crackers in baskets, a flour barrel filled with 
long-nine cigars in bunches, demijohns of 
liquor, and mould candles, while a boy, sent 
by Dr. Goss, took charge of the jack. 

The mate of a vessel then lying at Portland, 
a resident of Brunswick, had purchased all the 
geese, hens, and turkeys he could lay hands 
on, for a venture to carry to the West Indies. 
These, together with the owner, his sea-chest 
and.other traps, were being brought down on 
a two-horse team to the sloop. 

The boy was leading the jack up the ascent 
from the wharf, Uncle Dustin following, just 
as the two-horse team came along. The mo- 
ment the jack saw the horses, he stuck up his 
ears, and began to bray long and loud. Such 
a sound had never woke the echoes on Maquoit 
shore before. 

When the horses heard the cry, and caught 
sight of the long earsof its author, they backed, 
upsetting the wagon; the rocker bolt came 
out, and away they went, with the forward 
wheels, full speed for the village. 

‘* Take your screecher away,” shouted Dus- 
tin, who was holding the near forward ox by 
the horn with one hand, and pounding the 
hinder cattle over the nose with the other. 
‘* Take him aboard the sloop ag’in.” 

‘*Ay, facts, don’t bring him here,” cried Cap- 
tain Chase; ‘‘ he’ll skeer the sloop, and make 
her part her fasts!” 

“Take him away, you little viper, and not 
stand grinning at me,” screamed Dustin; 
‘take him down the wharf, or I'll lather you.” 

The boy obeyed; but when the cattle per- 
ceived that the object of their terror, instead 
of being before and blocking the road, was 
behind them, they made a rush over the up- 
turned cart, tore off one side and one wheel 
of the hay cart, and with their feet and the 
end of the broken axletree, smashed the coops, 
liberating the sheep and the greater part of 
the fowl. The geese and turkeys rose in clouds 
from the wreck; the turkeys made their way 
into the woods and fields; the ram was killed 
on the spot, and the rest of the sheep ran into 
the marsh, while the geese took wing joyously, 
and alighting in the bay, swam off in the di- 
rection of Mare Point. 

A pugnacious rooster alone, of all the fugi- 
tives, ventured to look behind. Resolved not 
to be put down on American soil, he flew up 
on the fence, and flapping his wings, uttered 
one proudly-defiant crow, then joined his fly- 
ing mates. 





When Morton perceived no one was wound- 
ed, and looked upon the jack, that stood re- 
garding with the greatest complacency the 
ruin he had occasioned, forgetting all his 
anxieties, he burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. The mate, shaking his fist in the 
face of the jack, shouted, — 

‘* So you like the looks of it—do you?” and 
resolving to vent himself somehow, caught up 
a splinter of the broken cart, and belabored 
the poor brute unmercifully. | 

This ominous commencement of the mule 
and merino speculation was prophetic of its 
result. Neither of the doctors accumulated 
fortunes by their schemes, and by no means 
gained the good opinion of those whom they 
had inspired with the like sanguine expecta- 
tions. It was, however, a godsend to Morton, 
for in that hearty burst of laughter vanished 
the last trace of despondent feeling, and. his 
spirits recovered their former elastic tone. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE TRIAL. 


Tue day of trial had now céme. Omitting 
minor details, it is sufficient to say, in regard 
to preliminaries, that Holmes was placed at 
the bar, and the jury empanelled and sworn 
in the following form: — 

‘You swear that you will well and truly try 
the issue between the state and the defendant, 
according to your evidence, so help you God.” 

The clerk of the court now said, — 

‘* Gentlemen of the jury, hearken to an in- 
dictment found against the defendant by the 
grand inquest for the body of this county.” . 

This indictment, too lengthy to record, de- 
scribed the articles stolen, the times at which 
they were stolen, the amount of money taken, 
with all the attendant circumstances, and 
charged that “ Frederick Holmes, of Bruns- 
wick, in the County of Cumberland, seaman ” 
(at the several times specified in. the indict- 
ment), ‘‘and in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and ——, feloniously 
did steal, take, and carry away” (the articles 
specified, and of the value specified), ‘‘ against 
the peace of said state and county, and con- 
trary to the form of the statute in such case 
made and provided.” 

After reading the indictment, the aisle 
said, — 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the jury, to this indictment, 
the defendant, upon his arraignment, has plead- 
ed‘ not guilty,’ and fortrial has put himself upon 
the country, which country you are. You have 
been sworn well and truly totry the issue. If 
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you find-the defendant guilty, you will say so; 
if you find him not guilty, you will say so, 
and nomore. Gentlemen of thejury, hearken 
to your evidence.” 

It may be well to inform our young readers 
that this indictment, or accusation, was pre- 
pared by the grand jury of inquest, in connec- 
tion with the county attorney, which may be 
termed the accusing jury. The facts brought 
out at the hearing before Justice Alden were 
presented to them, Captain Chase and his 
witnesses examined by them, and if they had 
determined that the charges against Holmes 
were not worthy of credence, that would have 
been the end of it, and Holmes would have 
been discharged. But in presenting this in- 
dictment, they aver nothing as to the guilt or 
innocence of the defendant, but merely that in 
their judgment there is evidenge sufficient to 
warrant arrest and trial. It is the petit or 
traverse jury who are now to hear the evi- 
dence and the arguments of the counsel on both 
sides, and decide as to the guilt or innocence 
of Holmes. 

The county attorney, the prosecuting officer 
in behalf of the state, now said, — 

‘¢ Gentlemen of the jury, I shall not occupy 
your time and that of the court in stating 
what I expect to prove, the grounds of com- 
plaint being set forth with sufficient clearness 
in the indictment, leaving it to be developed 
as the case goes on, and now move to intro- 
duce testimony in behalf of the government.” 

Morton said, — | 

‘* May it please your honor, I would request 
that the complainant and the witnesses for the 
prosecution be examined apart. The reasons 
for this will, I think, be apparent as the trial 
goes on.” 

Allowed by the court, and the witnesses re- 
moved to a room, and called as they are 
wanted. 

‘“*A good move that,” said Uncle Tim to 
John Beals, giving him a poke in the ribs. 
‘* Ay, he’s got his eye teeth cut, I tell you.” 

For the sake of brevity, the questions of the 
examining counsel are for the most part 
omitted. 

Captain Anthony Chase called. 

‘¢I am master of the sloop Jane, plying be- 
tween Brunswick and Portland. I reside at 
Maquoit, three miles from Brunswick village. 
Freight is landed at Maquoit wharf, and con- 
veyed by teams to its destination. The first 
day of April last I hired Purchase Anderson, 
Frederick Holmes, and Edward Birchmore as 
hands to go in the sloop. On those days the 
sloop didn’t go, Anderson and Holmes worked 
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for themselves, and I paid for all their broken 
days. Birchmore was hired by the month, 
and worked on my farm when he wasn’t in the 
sloop.” 

Court. What do you mean by broken days? 

Answer. Wal, s’pose the sloop got in some 
time in the night, or arter sundown, and it took 
till noon the next day to git out the freight, I 
paid Anderson and Holmes for the whole day. 
When I received goods, I took the bill of the 
goods, and gave it, with the goods, to the 
traders, or whoever bought ’em. 

In July, Noah Hinkley, of Brunswick, said 
that there was four packages of bullet moulds, 
a bundle of hammers, and two packages of 
brass screws missing from his lot of goods. 
The man that he bought on, and the truckman, 
swore they were delivered alongside the ves- 
sel. I was confident that I saw ’em aboard, 
and when I found they hadn’t been delivered 
by mistake to the wrong person, I paid for 
‘em. 

To the Government. It was on the first of 
July — I have the date on my books — when the 
goods came on board. I got to the wharf in 


| Maquoit the same night. 


Question by Government. At what time did 
the sloop reach the wharf? 

Answer. About dark. 

Question. Did any one sleep on board? 

Answer. Don’t recollect. The men some- 
times slept aboard; Anderson or Holmes 
didn’t but seldom; Birchmore did quite often. 
When we all left, we locked up the sloop and 
put the key in the binnacle, so that whoever 
got there first in the morning could get it. 
When Birchmore didn’t sleep in the sloop or 
go home, he slept at my house. : 

Question. Will you state what other goods 
were lost, and at what time or times? 

Answer. The 16th of August I brought down 
goods for Jotham Stone, and out of six boxes of 
soap two were missing. Arter that I kept 
account of what each team took, and there 
was no more missing for some time. I thought 
they must have been lost off the teams. The 
1oth of September there was more goods miss- 
ing — about thirty dollars’ worth at one slap. 
Arter that I locked the hatches and the cabin, 
and took the key myself.” 

Question. Did any one sleep on board that 
night? 

Answer. No. Anderson went to the vil- 
lage, Holmes went to my house with me, to 
help me carry a,demijohn, and then went home 
across the head of the gully, and Birchmore 
went home in his wherry. He used to go that 
way when the tide suited. When we come 
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down in the morning, the hatches and the 
cabin doors were all fast, and the key in 
the binnacle under some oakum, just as we 
left it, and the goods gone. Says I, ‘‘ Boys, 
there’s a thief round, and somebody that knows 
the ropes, and where we keep this key. I’ve 
been goin’ for years and years in this trade, 
left goods on deck and on the wharf, and never 
lost the value of a brass pin afore.” 

Arter that I lost a dollar, and thought I'd 
made a mistake making change. A dayortwo 
arter, I missed a two-dollar bill. I was a good 
deal struck up, and I marked my paper money 
every night, and when I paid any away, I 
crossed it out. I thought if there should be 
such a thing as it was stolen, and more was 
gone, I might git some track on it. The mark 
was a circle and a dot in the middle on it, on 
the upper left hand corner of the bills. 

The 20th of October I delivered a freight 
of wood in Portland. It was high water in the 
night, and we worked most all night to get it 
out, and didn’t turn out next morning till long 
arter sunrise. Since losing the two dollars 
I’d put my wallet under my pillow; but that 
night I was tired, and forgot it, flung my jack- 
et on a chist, with my walletin it. Oneof the 
boys was gittin’ breakfast, and his fryin’ pork 
waked me up. Thought I’d been careless; 


opened my wallet; my money was gone. I 


screeched right out, ‘‘ Boys, I’m robbed!” 

Court. What did your crew say? 

Answer. They felt very bad, and wanted 
me to sarch them and sarch thir chists. I told 
‘em I shouldn’t, for I knew it wasn’t them. 

To the Court. The cabin doors were fas- 
tened, but the slide was shoved back, and the 
cabin winders opened. A person could have 
entered the cabin without waking men tired 
as we were. There was sixty-six dollars in 
the wallet; it was all marked. Two tens and 
two fives on the Portland Bank, Portland; two 
threes on the Cumberland Bank, Portland, and 
three tens on the Lincoln Bank, Bath. 

BytheGovernment. Is thatall the money lost? 

Answer. Yes. There’s been a story that 
Birchmore said I was robbed four times in one 
month; but it’s tattle. 

The last of the rmonth Birchmore took me 
one side, and said that he saw Holmes take 
some bullet moulds one night and put in his 
basket, and carry them off towards the big 
gully, and saw him afoul of my wallet once, 
when we were laying on the flats aground, and 
one time in Portland; didn’t believe but if I 
got a sarch warrant, and sarched the gully and 
his house, and chist at home, I’d find something 
to pay me for my trouble. I tells him I'd got to 





go to Portland that morning, but I'd sartain do 
it next day, and for him to keep it stilly Then 


he said he wanted to stay to home four or five’ 


days because his father was going to raise’a 
barn and kill his hog, and Sam Woodward 
would go in his room. I puts another man 
in the sloop, and sarched the gully; there’ I 
found part of the stolen goods. I sarched the 
house, and found twenty dollars, of the very 
money I had marked, in his trousers pocket, 
hanging up in his bed-room. 

(The money found in the clothes of the de- 
fendant was produced and passed to the jury 
for inspection, and also the clothes and the 
goods found in the gully.) 


Cross-examined by the Defence. ‘Captain, 


may I ask your opinion of Holmes previous _ 


to this occurence? 

Answer. I thought everything of him; so 
did my boys — allers did. 

Question. Did you readily credit the asser- 
tions of Birchmore? 

Answer. No, I didn’t; I was struck all ofa 
heap. 

Question. When you had occasion to leave 
the vessel, whom did you leave in charge? 
Answer. Holmes. 

Question. To which did you give the high- 
est wages, Holmes or Birchmore? 

Answer. Holmes. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. ’Cause he’s the best man. 

Question. In what respect the best man? 
(Objected to by the government, but allowed 
by the judge.) 

Question. In what respect the best man? 

Answer. The strongest man, most willing 
to take hold, and most trusty. 

Question. Had this accusation been made 
by Holmes in relation to Birchmore, would 
it have been so difficult for you to believe it? 

Answer. It would not. 

Government. Please your honor, I object 
to this. It is not evidence, but an attempt to 
forestall opinion, and prejudice the minds of 
the jury against a witness beforehand. 

Defence. I merely wish to show that pre- 
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vious to this occurrence the captain had the , 


highest opinion of Holmes. 

Government. Yes, and to infer thatthe had 
a less favorable opinion of Birchmore. 

(The court ruled it out.) 

Defence. Do you recollect the day: of the 
month on which Birchmore gave you'this in- 
formation? 

Answer. It was the 3oth of October. [I got. 
back from Portland the next arternoon. 

Question. 


i 


When did you make the search?’ 
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Answer. Not till the 2d of November. 

Question. Did Birchmore know when you 
were to make the search? 

Answer. Yes; he helped sarch. 

Question. Who of the searching party first 
discovered the goods? 

Answer. Birchmore. I says, ‘You found 
’em quick; I thought it was going to be an 
all-day job;” and he made answer that he 
allers. saw Holmes hanging round that spot 
of bushes. 

Question. Where was Holmes when you 
made the search? 

Answer... Gone to Portland in the sloop. 

Question. At what time did the sloop sail? 

Answer. Six o’clock in the mornin’ the day 
before. we made the sarch. : 

Question. The first day of November? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. When did you ascertain the loss 
of the two-dollar bill? 

Answer. The 18th of September. 

Question. In your direct, you stated that 
when you awoke in Portland on the morning 
of the 20th of October, one of the crew was 
frying pork. 

Answer. Ay, facts. 
sets me coughin’. 


Frying salt pork allers 
Don’t it sarve you so? 

Question. Who was frying the pork? 

Answer. Ed Birchmore. 

The testimony of the merchants who sold 
the goods was now introduced, and of Mans- 
field, the constable, who testified that he ar- 
rested Holmes as he was on the way from the 
sloop to his house, on the 2d of November, 
and also that Birchmore was the first of the 
searching party to find the goods. 

Purchase Anderson called. The testimony 
of this witness was not important. Had no- 
ticed Holmes frequently carrying a basket in 
the direction of the gully, but never considered 
it suspicious till after hearing of the charges 
made by Birchmore, and the result of the 
search. Never saw anything out of the way in 
Holmes. 

Edward Birchmore called. 

‘*T amahand on board the sloop Jane. Last 
July we arrived at the wharf in Maquoit about 
dark. Captain Chase and Anderson went 
home. I asked Holmes what he was going to 
do. He said he was going home. I was tired, 
and turned in; was dropping asleep, when I 
heard some one stepping lightly on deck. I 
crept up ‘the steps. There were some goods 
lying on deck covered with a sail, and I saw 
him put four small bundles into his basket. 
Two of them contained bullet-moulds; what 
the others were I couldn’t tell. He didn’t see 
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me, and went away. The next day the things 
were missed.” 

Government. At what time in July was this? 

Answer. The sth. The 17th of Septem- 
ber we were out all night, and at daylight the 
tide left us aground in Maquoit Bay. All 
hands turned in. Holmes slept in the berth 
under the captain’s. He had flung his jacket 
on a chest beside Holmes’s berth: When I 
waked up, Holmes was putting the captain’s 
wallet into the breast pocket of the jacket. 

Government. Are you positive it was the 
captain’s wallet? 

Answer. Lam. 

Question. Did the captain miss any money? 

Answer. He told us the next day that he 
had lost two dollars.— (To the court.) Holmes 
could reach the jacket without getting out of 
the berth; he could lie on his back, and 
reach it. | . 

Government. Do you know anything in re- 
spect to the money lost in Portland? 

Answer. I do. I had jammed my great 
toe in the night unloading wood, and it pained 
me so that I kept waking up. I saw Holmes 
with the captain’s jacket right across his breast. 
Then he put his hand in the breast pocket and 
took out the wallet. I coughed, and he chucked 
it back, and put the jacket back on the chest. 
I tried to keep awake to watch him, but my 
foot got easy, I was tired, had been at work 
all night, and fell asleep-again. I heard the 
captain sing out he was robbed, and that waked 
me up. i 

A Furor. Who was in the cabin when you 
waked? 

Answer. Only the captain. 
were on deck. 

Government. 
take place? 

Answer. The 2oth. 

Court. Did you at that time tell the captain 
what you had seen? 

Answer. I did not. 

Question. How long after this before you 
informed the captain of what you had seen at 
this and at other times? 

Answer. Not till the 3oth. 

Here the prosecuting officer proposed to 
rest the case for the government, and the court 
adjourned till six o’clock the next morning. 


The others 


What day of October did this 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MORTON SHAKING BIRCHMORE. 


As Morton mounted the court-house steps 
the next morning, a heavy hand was placed on 
his shoulder. Turning, he beheld Uncle Tim. 











A STAMPEDE. 


‘** You’ve done well, Mr. Morton — first rate; | 
couldn’t be anything better. But now the nip’s | 
comin’. Don’t be afeard, now, I tell you. 
Don’t let that ere lawyer, with his stuck-up 
ways and big words, daunt or crowd you down. 
You've jist as good right as he has; and you’re 
the smartest man by a long chalk, if he is 
county turney; and that’s what people said in 
court yesterday. Don’t knuckle. If he gits 
mad, you keep your temper. I’ve seen these 
lawyers scold and blackguard one another; 
you'd think they’d pitch right into one nuther 
with their fists; and soon as the trial was 
done they’d lock arms and walk off jist as lov- 
ing! Stick to him; you'll git the day. The 
jury like the looks of Holmes, I know by their 
actions; I see em squintin’ athim. That boy 
carries honesty in his face. And they like the 
looks of his mother likewise. They won't like 
the looks of Birchmore; though he’s called 
handsome, and there’s a good deal of palaver 
about him; but he’s got a sly, sneakin’ look, 
and can’t look you square in the face. Now 
you’ve got the chance, and do you shake him 
jist like a dog does a woodchuck.” 

It is well at this point to say to our young 
readers, that ‘‘ hearsay” is not, in law, con- 
sidered evidence upon which a jury may act, 
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character to his injury, unless they have been 
proved in court. No matter how many times 
a witness has been accused of being a liar, it 
must be proved —to destroy his evidence — 
that he lies now. General reputation is, nev- 
ertheless, allowed as evidence of character. 
Facts, however, that are not considered as ev=: 
idence, may produce influence upon the minds’ 
of ajury, and as we proceed you will see what 
shrewd use Morton made of this opportunity. 

When a lawyer on either side attempts to 
put in as evidence any matter that is objected 
to by the opposite counsel, the judge decides 
whether it shall be received by the jury as ev- 
idence. If he decides it shall, it is called 
“ruling in;” if he decides it shall not, it is 
called “ruling out.” The counsel, the evi- 
dence of whose witness is ruled out, may take 
exceptions — that is, object — to the ruling of 
the judge, when it is submitted to the opinion 
of all the judges, who may reverse his decis- 
ion, in which case there must be a new trial. 
But as both Morton and the prosecution 
wished to finish the matter up, no exceptions 
were taken on either side. 

At the opening of the court, Edward Birch- 
more was called to the stand, and his cross 
examination was ta':en up by Morton in behalf 
of the defence. The room was crowded with 
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anxious spectators; half of Maquoit were 
there, nearly all of Morton’s school district, a 
great number from Brunswick, and a great 
crowd of students, who had either known 
Morton in college, or were drawn by the nov- 
elty of a young man, who had never studied 
law, arguing a case; and it was generally 
known that the principal witness called by 
government was now to be cross-examined. 

By the Defence. I would inquire, Mr. Birch- 
more, if you attended a school kept by me, at 
Maguoit, a little more thana year since? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. Did you then steal a plummet 
belonging to Charles Longley, and, in order 
to sereen yourself, put it in the desk of Noah 
Melcher? 

Government. I object to this question; it is 
only one side of the matter, and mere hear- 
say, asking the witness to criminate himself, 
and ‘has nothing to do with the case in hand. 

Defence. The learned counsel for the gov- 
ernment misapprehends me. I merely wish to 
show that the testimony of this witness is 
not credible, as I have reason to think will 
appear, and in defence of my client have a 
right to bring evidence in regard to his previ- 
ous character. 

Government. Itis not evidence; it is utterly 
incompetent and irrelevant. I am amazed 
that the defence should propose a question so 
absurd. In thirty years’ practice, I have not 
seen the like. 

Defence. The learned counsel will impute 
it to my ignorance and inexperience of law. 
May it please your honor, I will put the 
question in another form. — Were you, Mr. 
Birchmore, accused of stealing a plummet? 

Government. I object equally to this. 

Defence. I have a right to show his general 
reputation in the community. 

Government, Yes, by common report, but 
not from a single instance, and not in across- 
examination. _ 

The judge ruled that the witness might an- 
swer the question as last put. 

Defence. I will repeat the question. Were 
you at that time accused of stealing a plum- 
met belonging to Charles Longley, and putting 
it in the desk of Noah Melcher, in order to 
screen yourself? . 

Answer. I was. 

Great sensation among the spectators. Voice 
from the crowd, ‘‘ Good!” 

Sherif. Silence! 

County Attorney. (Ina rage.) Itisaques- 
tion put for no other reason than to confuse 
the witness. 
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If that was the design, it succeeded most 
admirably, though we ought, perhaps, to im- 
pute it to the ignorance of Morton. 

Question. You stated in your direct exami- 
nation yesterday, that on the night of the sth 
of July last you saw Frederick Holmes take 
from the deck of the sloop Jane four bundles, 
put them into a basket, and take them away, 
and that two of them contained bullet-moulds. 
How did you know that they contained bullet- 
moulds? 

Answer. I saw a bullet-mould fastened on 
the outside of each bundle. 

Question. Atwhattimein the night wasthis? 

Answer. It was after dark. 

Question. Will you answer my question di- 
rectly? 

Answer. Ican’t. We had furled the sails, 
made the vessel fast, sat some time talking, 
and T had turned in. 

Question. What time was it according to 
the best of your recollection? 

Answer. It must have been between ten 
and eleven. 

Question. Are you positive it was the night 
of the 5th of July? 

Answer. Tam. 

Question. Did you not testify at the hear- 
ing before Justice Alden, and since before the 
Grand Jury, that it was on the 1st? I would 


like to know at which time you lied, and at 
which you told the truth. 


Witness. (Very much confused.) I thought 
it was the 5th. The matter was fresher in my 
mind then, and I might mistake the date. 

Question. In what part of the vessel were 
those goods? 

Auswer. Just abaft the windlass, 

Question. At what distance from you was 
Holmes when he took the packages? 

Answer. About twenty-five feet. 

Question. Was the vessel aground? 

Answer. She was. 

Question. At what part of the wharf? 

Answer. At the end. 

Question. What was the probable height 
of the wharf above the vessel’s deck? 

Auswer. About two feet. 

Question. Were those articles deposited on 
the side of the vessel nearest the wharf, or on 
that farthest from it? 

Answer. On that nearest the wharf. 

Question. Was there not at that time a pile 
of boards on the end of the wharf, and cov- 
ering the whole end, and seven or eight feet 
in height? 


Answer. I don't recollect. (Witness much 


| confused.) 
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Defence. I can help your recollection. 
There was, as can be proved, if required. 
They were there in the shadow of the wharf 
and the boards — were they not? 

Answer. (After considerable hesitation.) 
I suppose they would be. 

Question. How is it possible, then, that in 
the night, at the distance of twenty-five feet, 
and in the shadow of the wharf, you could 
see a bullet-mould on a package of brown pa- 
per the size of that? (holding up a package of 
bullet-moulds), or even the package itself, with 
sufficient clearness to tell what it was ? — Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, this package is from the 
same lot and of the same’size of those stolen, 
as described in Mr. Hinkley’s bill. 

Answer. I could see well enough by the 
moonlight. 

Defence. There was no moon. 

Witness. There was a bright moon. 

Government. The defence must bring some 
other evidence than his assertion to invalidate 
the testimony of the witness. 

Defence. May it please your honor, I will 
produce competent evidence—that of Mr. 
Robert B. Thomas. (Holding up the Farm- 
er’s Almanac, and passing it to the foreman 
of the jury.) You will see it was new moon. 

This occasioned a universal burst of laugh- 
ter from the audience, in which the jury and 
the witnesses — except Birchmore, who hung 
his head—joined, and even the judge was 
unable to keep his countenance. Some one 
of the crowd of students cried, ‘‘ Bully for 
you, Mort!” and a second, ‘‘ The rural deities 
told him that!” while the students flung their 
hats to the ceiling, and stamped. Morton 
turned sharply at the sound of the last yoice, 
eyed for an instant the body of students, and 
then resumed the examination, as soon as the 
sheriff had restored order. 

Question. You stated in your direct that on 
the morning of the 17th of September you 
saw Holmes with the captain’s jacket in his 
berth, and in the act of putting a wallet into 
the breast pocket of the same. Did you sup- 
pose he had taken money from it? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. With what reason? Might he 
not have picked it up on the floor? 

Answer. Isawhim steal the bullet-moulds, 
and supposed if he would steal one thing, he 
would another. 

Defence. Yes, you saw him by the light of 
the new moon. (Laughter.) Why did you 
not state to the captain, when he said, the 
next day, that he had lost money, what you 
saw? 
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Answer. I didn't see him ¢ake any money, 
and I was afraid to. 

Question. Afraid of what? 

Answer. Of Holmes, who is a powerful 
fellow; and I knew that I couldn’t prove it; 
and he stood so high I thought nobody would 
believe me. 

Question. Are you positive it was on the 
17th of September that you saw Holmes put- 
ting the wallet into the jacket? You are apt 
to confuse dates. I wish you to be positive. 

After taking time to recollect, the witness 
replied, — 

‘*T am positive it was the 17th.” 

Question. In your direct you stated that 
you saw Holmes taking a wallet from the cap- 
tain’s jacket in Portland. Why did you not 
tell him what you had seen when he cried out 
that he was robbed? 

Answer. For the same reason as before. I 
didn’t see him ¢akée any money, and I was 
afraid. 

Question. Were not the same_ reasons 
equally forcible when you @d tell him, some 
ten days after? 

Answer. I kept it as long as I could, and 
then resolved to tell, let what would come. 

Question. Was it not rather because you 
found by that time that the suspicions of the 
community were directed towards yourself? 
(Objected to by government; ruled out. Wit- 
ness withdrawn from the stand.) 

Morton, now coming forward, said, — 

‘¢ May it please your honor, and you, gentle- 
men of the jury, I appear as counsel in behalf 
of the defendant under peculiar circumstances, 
making no pretensions whatever to legal knowl- 
edge, and having never, till within a fort- 
night, witnessed a trial, or even been within 
the walls of a court-house. You may ask, then, 
why I have assumed the management of this, 
case on the part of the defendant, not being 
a member of the bar, and only through power 
of attorney received from him. Not, I assure 
you, from any desire of notoriety, much less 
from the presumption that I was eqyal to the 
task. But for the following reasons: The 
mother of the defendant is a poor woman, a 
widow, and unable to defray the expense of a 
lawsuit. The earnings of this her only child 
have been expended in her support. I am in- 
timately acquainted with the defendant, was 
his teacher at school, am persuaded of his in- 
nocence, and have been powerless to resist the 
importunities of the defendant, his mother, 
and numerous friends. 

If I have manifested any undue earnestness 


or severity of expression in the examination 
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of this witness, or in any other manner trans- 
gressed the limits of courtesy and the customs 
of courts, I trust that the honorable court, the 
gentlemen of the jury, and the learned coun- 
sel for the government— who equally with my- 
self seeks to further the ends of justice — will 
impute it to the strength of my convictions, 
ignorance of the formalities of courts, and the 
peculiar and embarrassing circumstances in 
which I find mysélf placed. 


OUR BOYS 


CHAPTER XxX. 
EVIDENCE FOR THE DEFENCE. 


Tue defence now proceeded to call evidence 
in its own behalf. Several witnesses were 
called to testify to the previous good charac- 
ter of the defendant, and gave the most deci- 
sive testimony in respect to his veracity, in- 
dustry, filial affection, and the general high 
estimation in which he was held. These wit- 
nesses the government declined to cross-ex- 
amine. 

The defence now proceeded to call evidence 
in respect to the character of Edward Birch- 
more, the most important witness in behalf of 
the government. 

Granny Longley called. Have known Ed- 
ward Birchmore allers, and his forefathers. 
His great-grandsir was one of the first set- 
tlers with my people. There's thievish blood 
in the whole breed on ’em. 

Government. May it please your honor, I 
object to this as incompetent. 

Court. The witness must confine herself to 
the case in hand, and omit the story of the 
past. ; 

Granny. 


Well, then, I cannot say anything. 
(Laughter.) There’s thievish blood in the 
whole on ’em — that is, on the Birchmore side. 


Government. Please your honor, this is 
intolerable. What have we to do with his fore- 
fathers? 

Court. You will have to let the old lady 
tell her story in her own way. 

Granny. Thank your worship for takin’ my 
peart. ‘‘ Fine feathers make fine birds ;” but I 
was married and had a family round my knees 
afore this snipper-snapper of a lawyer was 
born. It’s consarning firstmost the o/d Birch- 
more of all: he stole four bushels of barley 
out of my great-grandsir’s canoe, and his son 
was jist like him, and this boy what’s a stand- 
in’ here to testify to a lie, he’s a chip of the 
old block, a pig of the same litter. He stole 
a lot of new axes from Actor Patten, of Tops- 
ham, and Patten made him smart forit. Yes, 
your worship, — for I scorn to direct my speech 
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to this wicked lawyer, what’s here to uphold 
the wicked, and turn away the widow and the 
fatherless from their just right. This Edward 
Birchmore — they say their name used to be 
Huckins, but one on ’em was hung, and they 
changed it — isn’t considered a truthful young 
parson, in the opinion and speech of people. 

The judge ruled out all of granny’s testi- 
mony except the closing portion, that related 
to the general estimate of Birchmore’s char- 
acter. 

The court then inquired if the county at- 
torney desired to cross-examine granny. 

“God forbid!” was the reply. 

Henry Vance called. I live in Raymond. 
One year ago last spring I hired Edward Birch- 
more to work on my farm. The 10th of No- 
vember his time was up. I paid him, and he 
hired one of my neighbors to take him home. 
I was informed, after he had been gone an 
hour, that he had stolen some of my tools. I 
gave chase, and took from him a gouge, mor- 
tising chisel, and try-square. I made him pay 
for them, and let him off. 

Government. I object to this as incompe- 
tent, and only hearsay. 

Witness. (Inavage.) Jackanapes, do you 
mean to tell me I lie? 

Government. I mean to say, that, not: be- 
ing a proven offence before a legal tribunal, it 
is not evidence such as a jury can receive. 
(Ruled out.) : 

*¢ Tt means,”’ said Morton, “‘ that he was a 
thief, but, through the forbearance of Vance, 
was not arrested and convicted.” 

William Broadhead called. I live in Ma- 
quoit. Two years ago last June I was in John 
Lithgow’s store, and saw a lot of white oak 
tie-bows, that he said he bought of Edward 
Birchmore. Thought it very strange, as I 
knew there was no oak grewon theirland. A 
few days after, I was in the woods, and no- 
ticed a good many young oak trees with the 
leaves all.dead. Upon examination, I found 
that some one had cut them down, taken out 
about four feet of the butt, placed them on the 
stump again, and rubbed dirt onthecut. The 
growth being very thick, the others held them 
up, and it was only the dead leaves that drew 
my attention. I went directly to Birchmore, 
charged it upon him, and finally made him 
own it. 

This was objected to upon the same ground 
by the government, and ruled out. 

Sohn Hunt called. 1 have’ known Edward 
Birchmore from a child. I met him soon after 
it was known that goods had been lost from 





the sloop, that Captain Chase had been robbed, 
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and the affair began to be talked over in the 
neighborhood. Said to him, ‘ Birchmore, it 
is the opinion of miost people that all this 
stealing was done by some one aboard the 
sloop.” Says he, ‘‘Who do they think did 
it? Holmes?” ‘No, they don't.” ‘ Ander- 
son?” ‘*No.” 

Government. I protest against taking up 
the time of the court with any more of such 
irrelevant talk. 

Defence. May it please your honor, I wish 
to show by the testimony of this witness that 
Birchmore knew that he was suspected of hav- 
ing committed the theft by the whole commu- 
nity, and therefore had a motive to shift sus- 
picion from himself to Holmes. (Allowed.) 

Witness. When I told him they did not 
mean Holmes or Anderson, he said, ‘‘ Then they 
must think it was me.” I replied, ‘‘ There’s one 
man thinks and says it was you, and that man’s 
myself.” ‘*You had better be careful what 
you say, Hunt, or Pil make you prove it,” he 
said. ‘‘ You don’tdaretodoit, Ed. I'll stump 
youto doit. The air of a court wouldn’t be 
good for your constitution. Do you remem- 
ber the time I swapped a steer with Mallet, in 
Topsham, and paid him boot? I sent you 
with the steer and the boot money, and you 
kept the money. If I was Chase, I’d search 
you and everything that belongs to you.” 
When I said that, he put his hands in his 
pockets, and meeched off. 

Foseph Cross called. 

The defence now produced an empty soap 
box, having hinges and hasp of wire, and re- 
quested the witness to examine it carefully, 
and testify if there were any marks on it by 
which he could recognize it as ever having 
been in his possession. 

Witness. I find my cost-mark on this box, 
and have no doubt that it once contained 
scented soap, and that the soap it contained 
was sold by me, either at wholesale, with oth- 
er boxes, or at retail, by the cake, from my 
store. I am of ofinion that it is one of a lot 
that I sold to Jotham Stone the 16th of August 
last. | aw 

Cross-examined by Government. Did you 
sell any soap from the same lot to any parties 
besides, in Brunswick or in any other place? 

Witness. No; ‘I sold only to parties in 
Portland, or retailed it by the cake from my 
store. 

Question. Might not this box have been 
bought of someone in Portland to whom you 
sold it? 

Witness. Certainly; but in that case their 
cost-mark would have probably been on it. 
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Government. You say probably. Do not 
traders, then, always cost-mark their goods? 

Witness. They might, in a hurry, neg- 
lect it. 

Government. How, then, could you, in 
your direct, testify that you sold this box and 
its contents to Jotham Stone? 

Witness. You will have the goodness not 
to misrepresent. I testified positively to my 
cost-mark on this box, but with a gualification 
in respect to Stone, that it was my opinion 
that I sold it to him. 

Government. What ground have you for 
that opinion? 

Witness. I marked the boxes myself with 
red chalk, — Jotham Stone, Brunswick, Maine; 
andIcan see on this box part of the word 
Jotham, and part of the word Brunswick. 

The box was passed to the jury for inspec- 
tion. 

William Harris called. Iam clerk to Jo- 
seph Cross. This is his cost-mark on the box. 
I know this box to be one of a lot sent by the 
sloop Jane to Jotham Stone. I laid out the 
boxes, and Mr. Cross marked them with red 
chalk. The hinges of one of them were 
broken. I was about to nail it up, when Mr. 
Cross said, ‘‘I wouldn’t nail it. He is a very 
particular man, will want to sell the soap by 
the cake, and would like to have the hinges. 
Can’t you make some?” I could find no iron 
wire, and took brass. You will see that the 
hasp of this box is of iron wire, as are the 
hasps and hinges of all the other boxes of the 
lot, while the hinges of this are brass. I 
know these are the hinges I made. 

The defence then produced another box, 
filled with soap, from Stone’s store, in order 
that the jury might compare them. The gov- 
ernment declined to cross-examine. 

As many of our young readers may not 
know what a cost-mark is, and how a trader 
could swear to it as to his. signature, it may 
be well to say that it is the custom of all mer- 
chants, both wholesale and retail, to put upon 
their goods a certain mark denoting the price 
they gave for them, and which is known only 
to themselves and their clerks, in order that 
by glancing at it, they may know in a mo- ' 
ment the cost. It may be represented in let- 
ters or characters. For instance: the cost- 
mark of Cross on this box, to which he swore. 
His cost-mark was Cumberland. This word 
consists of ten letters. Represent them by 
figures; thus : — 

Cumberland 
1234567890 
With these nine digits and a cipher, he could. 
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put upon a box or bale any possible number. 
This box, for instance, was marked ¢ a e, 
$1.85. 

Granny Longley recalled. ‘Testified that 
Miss Jane Morgan gave her the box, together 
with three cakes of soap, told her that this 
was the box the soap camé in, and that Ed- 
ward Birchmore gave her the box full of soap. 

The cakes of soap were then produced, that 
Cross declared to be the same in kind and ap- 
pearance every way as those he sold to Stone. 
The box was strongly scented with the like 
odor. 

Fane Morgan called. 

Defence. You have heard the testimony of 
the last witness. Is it true in all respects? 

Witness. It is. 

Defence. 
her, and that Edward Birchmore gave you full 
of this soap? 

Witness. It is. 

Birchmore recalled. 

. Defence. Mr. Birchmore, do you acknowl- 
edge this to be the box you gave, full of soap, 
to Miss Jane Morgan? 

Answer. Ido. 

Defence. Where did you get it? 

Witness hesitates. 

Court, Witness, you are not obliged to an- 


swer this question, if you will thereby crimi- 


nate yourself. 

Witness. I decline to answer that question. 

‘* Now, my lad, ain’t you in a tight place?” 
cried Uncle Tim. 

Sherif. The next person making disturb- 
ance will be put out. 

Facob Selfridge called. I amashoemaker; 
have never followed any other business. Have 
made Edward Birchmore’s shoes and boots 
for«the last four years. The eighth of this 
month I went with the counsel for Holmes 
and John Blaisdell to Heath’s Gully, to meas- 
ure some footprints; carried with me the 
measure of Edward Birchmore’s foot, that I 
took the week before, and a last on which I 
made a pair of shoes for him in the spring. 
The foot-marks corresponded exactly with the 
measure. 

The witness then testified to the course taken 
by the person who made the trail to and from 
the receptacle of the stolen goods, and of the 
pains evidently taken to conceal his path; all 
which was corroborated by Blaisdell. 

The defence now introduced rebutting evi- 
dence in respect to the testimony on the part 
of the government to show that Holmes al- 
ways went home by the head of the gully, 
near to where the goods were found, and gen- 
erally carried a bundle or basket. It was 


Is this box the same you gave to | 
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shown that this was the most direct road by 
which he could reach home, and the way uni- 
versally used by persons going from the wharf 
in that direction; that his carrying a bundle 
or basket was because he took eggs, butter, 
and knit goods to Portland, and bartered them 
for provisions to live on. 

In order to rebut the testimony of Birch- 
more, who had testified that on the 17th of 
September he saw Holmes returning a wallet 
to the pocket of the captain’s jacket, Dr. 
Ebenezer.Andrew Goss was called. The doc- 
tor was tall, pock-marked, and his face was 
somewhat disfigured in consequence of being 
burned with powder; but his teeth were of 
pearly whiteness. He used to say that if a 
person bit a live rattlesnake, his teeth never 
would decay, and that he once bit a live rattle- 
snake. The doctor was a curiosity, fond of 
high-sounding names; his son was named 
Gustavus Adolphus, after the crown prince of 
Sweden, his mule, Jezebel, and the jack who 
caused the ruin at Maquoit wharf, Beelzebub. 
Perhaps the boys will think he was rightly 
named. They would, I wot, should I relate 
his entire history. 

Witness. I reside at Maquoit; am a physi- 
cian in regular practice. Find by my books 
that on the 14th of September I was called to 
Frederick Holmes; found him showing symp- 
toms of fever. Called two days after, and 
found he had the measles, was confined to the 
house ten days. ia 

Court. Has Captain Chase any recollec- 
tion of this? 

‘* Ay, facts, I do, judge, now it is brought 
to mind; andI hired Black Freem@fi_a fort- 
night, to take Fred’s place; but I ha “forgot- 
ten when it was. The doctor. is right, I'll be 
bound.” 

Samuel Davis called. 1 live in Maquoit, 

near the store of John Lithgow. He keeps 
no clerk, but hires me at times, and I know 
his prices. I happened into the store oneSat- 
urday night; there was a crowd in + 
and he was hurried up. He saygt 
vis, won’t you wait op Birehmore?” 
a pair of suspenders. ot them | im, 
and he gave me a ‘three-dollaf bill.” (They 
had three-dollar bills in those days.) didn’t 
like the looks on ity It had’been torn Ralf in 
two, and a piece of brown paper stuck on the 
back with wafers, and one corner was torn off. 
I showed it to Mr. Lithgow. € too it to the 
light; his hands were all “Wefiltbeses, and 
the bill stuck to his fingers. Says he, ‘“‘That’s 
good enough — Cumberland c, Portland. 
I'd rather have that, bad as it than some 
new bills; more likely to be g 
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Cross-examined. You testified in your. di- 
rect that the store was crowded, and that it 
was in the evening when you took this bill. 
Was the store well lighted? 

Answer. It was. 

Question. Might you not have sold the 
suspenders to some other person than Birch- 
more? 

Answer. I know Birchmore, and know that 
I sold them to him. 

Question. In what month and what day of 
the month was this? 

Answer. It was in October, some time arter 
the 2oth, 

Question. 
fore the 20th? 

Answer. No; ’twas arter. Stop,I can fix it 
to a shaving (taking out some papers). I was 
coasting all summer with Captain John Mer- 
riman, of Harpswell. We left Lubec Nar- 
rows the 2oth at sunrise; that was Monday. 
Wednesday, at ten o'clock in the forenoon, we 
got into Portland. I helped discharge, and 
then quit, and came home in the stage. The 
captain paid me off Friday morning. I got 
home that night, and Saturday night I went 
over to the store, ’cause I knowed I should see 
all the folks there. Here’s the bill of some 
clothes I bought to wear home, dated the 25th. 
*Twas the 25th I took the bill. 

Defence. Is that the bill? (Producing a 
bank bill.) 

Answer. Yes, that’sthe critter. (Eagerly.) 
And don’t you see the molasses on it, and the 
brown paper, and one corner tore off ? 

John Lithgow, being called, testified that 
the counsel for the defendant called and re- 
quested to see his money, selected this bill, 
and asked him of whom he took it; that he 
replied, he thought, of Edward Birchmore, for 
a pair of suspenders; but that the testimony 
of Davis had brought all the circumstances 
fresh to his recollection, and he was now pos- 
itive that 'twas the bill taken of Birchmore. 

Cross-examination declined. 

Captain Chase testified to his mark on the 
bill. 

Philip Stanwood and Stephen Gilbert testi- 
fied that at one o’clock P. M, on the rst day 
of November, they were at a fish-hedge on 
Maquoit shore; Edward Birchmore came 
there to invite themyto a raising; that he re- 
mained a long time, and showed them his 
money; that, in their opinion, it was the 
same money that was found in the house of 
Holmes, and produced at the trial; in respect 
to one bill —a ten —they could make oath it 
was one they saw in his hands. They further 


Might it not have been on or be- 
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testified that when they were returning, at 
dusk, as they passed the house of Mrs. Holmes, 
Birchmore came out at the back door, and teld 
them that he called to leave a message/ for 
Fred Holmes, but found nobody in the house. 

Mrs. Holmes cailed. 

Defence. Please state where you were on 
the afternoou and evening of the 1st of No- 
vember. 

Witness. I was spinning at home till four 
o’clock, when Mary Blaisdell came in. She 
said, ‘‘Mrs. Holmes, mother wants you to 
come in to tea, for a very old friend of yours 
— Sally Hawks — is at our house, and she’s 
going in the morning.” I said, “‘ Mary, dear, 
I can’t, for I’m all sole alone; Fred’s in the 
sloop, and there’s nobody to milk.” Says she, 
 ** We'll have tea late; milk early, and come.” 
I did; milked, the sun half an hour high; and 
she and Sally Hawks came a piece with me, 

Question. Did you fasten the doors? 

Answer. No, indeed. We never do, just to 
run to a neighbor’s. 

Question. At what time did you get home? 

Answer. Nine o'clock. 

Dorcas Dyer called. 1am atailoress. Made 
a pair of trousers for Frederick Holmes; got 
them done the last of October, and the 1st 
day of November I went to carry them home. 
I was going by John Lithgow’s store, when he 
says to me, ‘‘ Dorcas, I’m going to Portland 
last of the week, and should like your bill.” 
I says, “I hain’t got quite enough; but if 
Blaisdell pays me, and Mrs. Holmes, I kin do 
it.” When I gin her the work, she took out 
the money, and paid me. 

Question. What day of the month was that? 

Answer. The 1st of November, the very 
day afore her poor boy was took; and I say 
it’s a sin and a shame! 

Cross-examined. Are you positive it was the 
1st of November? Might it not have been a 
day or two before that? 

Answer. No, it mightn’t, ’cause I went in 
and paid Lithgow’s bill on my way home, and 
here’s (pulling out a paper) his receipt in full 
for all debts, dues, and demands, dated Novem- 
ber rst. 

Question. Are these the trousers you made 
at that time? 

Answer. Yes; and if there ain’t a basting- 
thread I forgot to pull out; and the judge, and 
the jury, and anybody what’s got any sense, 
and knows anything about clothes, can see 
that no person ever had ’em on. 

Government. The counsel for the defend- 
ant will argue the case. You can get down. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 
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THE PRIZE REBUS. 


R. Epiror anp Susscrisers: The fol- 

lowing letter has been submitted to me, 

and as it undoubtedly expresses the feeling of 

other subscribers than the writer, I deem it 
best to answer it here. 


To THE EDITOR oF OLIVER OprTic’s Mac- 
AzINE.. Sir: The answer to the Prize Rebus 
I consider very unsatisfactory indeed. In your 
Magazine you distinctly say that every part 
of the picture is an essential part of the rebus. 
Yet the Box on shelf with BABBITT, Leaves 
on floor, Bulbs with string attached, Stool, 
Cover for ditto, ave all unaccounted for. 

With regard to the list of names sent, I 
should like to know, first, how Onion is made 
of IONI? If it were explained ONION some- 
thing, I could understand it; but as it is I 
cannot make sense of it. Secondly, why is O 
placed at the right hand side of the bag, when it 
is the last letter? Thirdly, what is intended to 
represent Bread? If it be the article under 
the goose’s wing, at the end of the stool, I 
must say I have seen bread in a variety of 
forms, but never like that before. Looking at 
it as carefully as possible, I can only see a re- 
semblance to one of two things, either what is 
commonly called a stove-pipe hat, or a Stilton 
cheese. And, lastly, why are Tomatoes in- 
terpreted Toe met o’s, when the letters TO are 
on a mat, and two o’s by the side making the 
word much more naturally? 

By giving an early answer, you will hes 

Yours, respectfully, 


August 28, 1872. E. S. 


Being of an ‘‘’umble” mind, the first lines 
of this epistle quite annihilated me. I had 
not courage to read further. The general in- 
dictment, so emphatically underscored, was 
sufficiently alarming. I did not dare to in- 
quire into particulars. 

Why wasI so foolishly rash as to permit 
myself to invent a rebus? I queried. How 
had I dared to enter the arena and throw down 
the gauntlet to the quick-witted subscribers 
of Our Boys and Girls? 

I had been sufficiently punished for my te- 
merity, and so, facing my accuser with a de- 
termination to know the worst, and be done 
with it, I glanced down the page. Seeing that 
some of my delinquencies were capable of ex- 
planation, I plucked up courage to respond. 

I did intimate to the powers behind — not 
the throne, but — this Magazine, that all parts 
of the picture were essential to, or connected 
with, the Rebus; and that the unfortunate leg 





of that stool or table, so essential to the artis- 
tic construction, should have peeped forth, to 
put me to the lie, is much to be regretted. 

The cover of the table I consider essential, 
as it was introduced for the sake of its orna- 
mented border, which would have been noth- 
ing without its centre. The leaves on the 
floor I thought necessary to identify the Prick- 
ly Pair as chestnut burs. The balls on the 
floor are interpreted Black, being the blackest 
black I could produce; and the ‘‘ box on the 
shelf” is not a box, but a bar of soap, the 
Babbitt serving to indicate its nature, as almost 
all are familiar with soap of that name. 

In the word Onion, the word ov is upon the 
little J (the two long strokes), reading, On I 
(is) on; or, transposed, On (is) on I. Have 
I made it clear? The 0, which is a mistake, 
and should have been a, is at the right of the 
bag, because, in reading from left to right, that 
is its proper position. 

As to the unfortunate loaf of bread, on its 
trencher, it was drawn from a round baker’s 
loaf, such as is most common here. Not a 
very shapely loaf, I confess, and I should feel 
quite humiliated at my lack of skill to portray 
it, if fully three fourths of the guessers had 
not interpreted it correctly. As it is, I am 
sorry, and can only promise to do better next 
time. 

For the typographical errors in Tomatoes I 
am not responsible, as I had not the reading 
of the proof and the correction thereof, and 
did not observe the mistakes until my atten- 
tion was called to it by this letter, or I should 
have made the correction before. The word - 
was so very evident, that not one failed to guess 
it, nor did I fail to count their guesses as cor- 
rect. But I am grateful to E. S. for affording 
me this opportunity for setting that matter 
tight. 

A reader, who signs himself ‘‘ Guess,” does 
not understand where to find Turnip. On the 
chest the letters I Pare reversed. Turn them, 
and what have you but turn-ip? 

Yes, a goodly number did guess blackberry, 
as, likewise, damson, which goes a little way, 
I think, to prove it not so ‘‘ far-fetched” as it 
might have been. 

The failure of the solutions to receive the 
award rested on none of these points criticised ; 
had it been so, I might*have been accused of 
injustice; as it is, I can only crave your indul- 
gence, trusting that with future experience we 
may all improve, you as guessers, and I as 
puzzler. j 

Very truly, 


L. B. HumPHREY. 





PLAYING 
PLAYING BRIDGET. 


BY VERE DE VERE. 


as NNIE, dear, I really don’t see how I 

am going to get through all the work 
to-day alone. I am afraid you will have to 
stay home from the matinée and help,” said 
Mrs. Martin to her youngest daughter, at the 
breakfast table, one bright Saturday morning. 
‘*T am sorry to cause you any disappointment, 
but Bridget going off as she did last night 
leaves me with too much for one pair of hands 
to do.” 

‘* Well, mother, I'll help you. Itistoomuch 
for you alone, andI don’t mind the matinée 
very much. I can go next week just as well;” 
and Annie, with a cheerful smile, began to 
gather up the breakfast dishes, and assist her 
mother in various ways, chatting as gayly and 
pleasantly as if she had not just made a great 
sacrifice in giving up the prospect of an af- 
ternoon’s pleasure that she had been antici- 
pating all the week. 

Her two sisters had started the day before 
to visit a friend a few miles in the country, 
and were to return the following Monday; and 
as the three seldom went together, leaving the 
mother alone, it had been decided that Annie 
should remain at home, and have a treat of a 
visit to the opera on Saturday afternoon. . But 
now that plan was overthrown. Bridget had 
heard of the arrival of a cousin just from the 
Emerald Isle, and to welcome him had gone 
off and not returned. So upon Mrs. Martin 


and her daughter fell the extra work of Satur- 


day, which, as everybody knows, is a little 
heavier than on the other days of the week, in 
accordance with the established custom of our 
Puritan ancestors. 

After the breakfast room was disposed of, 
the parlors freshened up, the sleeping rooms 
attended to, Mrs. Martin said, — 

‘Now, Annie, there is but one thing left 
for you to do, and that is the hall-way and 
front steps. You can do that while I attend 
to the baking. I suppose I must make some 


extra nice cake to-day, if Frank Austin intends’ 


to take tea with us to-morrow. I wonder 
what sends him here so often. I wonder 
whether it is Bell or Louise that is the attrac- 
tion. Which isit, Annie?” continued the talk- 
ative old lady, carefully breaking her eggs 
into a bowl. ‘Which do you suppose Frank 
Austin prefers?” . 

‘**T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Annie, a deep 
blush overspreading her face at her mother’s 
question. 

Mrs. Martin, intent on thoroughly beating 
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her eggs, did not notice that tell-tale blush, 
but went on with her remarks. 

‘s Well, for the life of me I can’t make. out. 
Sometimes I think it is one, and sometimes 
the other. But when Bell walks off, leaving 
him there alone, and acting as indifferently 
towards him as if he was the merest stranger, 
I think it can’t be she; and perhaps the next 
day Louise will do the same, and then I think 
she is not the one. I declare, I get quite puz- 
zled between them. It is a good thing you 
are always around to entertain folks and do 
the agreeable when the girls get tired out, or 
don’t feel like being bothered with company. 
By next year I suppose you will be having 
beaux, and then I shall have three girls on my 
hands.” ‘ 

The remarks getting rather personal just 
here, Annie thought it a good time to start 
for her pail and broom; so, catching up the 
articles, she made a hasty move towards the 
hall. To work she went with a good will. 
Sleeves rolled up, a blue check apron on, and 
her mother’s sun-bonnet tied over her flaxen 
locks, she looked like a modern edition of Cin- 
derella in the unromantic city of New York. 

Matters in the kitchen were progressing 
finely; cakes and pies were standing round 
waiting their turn to step into the oven and 
obtain that rich brown complexion that makes 
them so tempting to the lovers of good eating. 
Mrs. Martin, with a satisfied look on her face, 
was just testing the proper degree of heat ne- 
cessary to the perfection of her cooking, when 
suddenly a neighbor’s child ran in, crying, — 

‘©O, Mrs. Martin, come quick! Charlie has 
been run over by a wagon, and mother thinks 
his leg is broken!” 

‘* His leg broken? Mercy on us!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Martin. ‘Tell your mother Ill come 
over in one minute, just as soon as I can put 
these things into the oven;” and the good 
woman, her heart at once interested in her 
neighbor's misfortune, hastily thrust her pies 
and cakes into the oven without ceremony, 
threw on her bonnet and shawl, rushed past 
her daughter, exclaiming, ‘‘ Hurry up, Annie; 
get through here, and go look afterthe baking. . 
I’m going over to Mrs. Allen’s; ” and without 
another word on she went, leaving her daugh- 
ter gazing after her in amazement. 

‘Well, I declare,” exclaimed Cinderella, 
drawing a long breath, ‘‘ what has got into 
her? rushing off in that way! Well, thank 
fortune, the steps and sidewalk are clean, and 
now I’ve got nothing to do but to make my- 
self decent, and look after the baking.” 

So, broom in one hand and pailin the oth- 
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er, she entered the house and -started for the 
kitchen, but had not taken three steps when 
the door bell gave a sharp peal. Quickly she 
turned back, opened the door, and stood face 
to face with a stranger, who inquired if the 
Misses Martin were at home. Horrified at 
being caught in such a condition, she stood 
staring blankly at him‘until the gentleman 
repeated his question. 

Quick as a flash herresolve was taken. She 
had been discovered acting in the capacity of 
servant; she would carry it out; and so, drop- 
ping a courtesy, she replied, with an assumed 
Irish brogue, — 

‘*No, sir, me young ladies are out.” 

‘**Is Mrs. Martin at home? She will do as 
well.” 

‘* Sure, sir, I’m sorry for ye; but she is out, 
also.” : 

**Is she, indeed?” returned the gentleman, 
looking annoyed. ‘‘When will she return? 
I am particularly anxious to see some of the 
family. I have just come into the city, 
and bring a letter from their cousin, Mr. 
Chester.” 

**O, is that so?” said the impromptu Brid- 
get, at once greatly interested. ‘Sure, sir, if 
ye’ll step into the parlor, I’ll go see if I can’t 
find the little sister Annie for ye. The two 
Miss Martins have gone in the country.” 

Showing him into the parlor, and carefully 
closing the door, she hastily disposed of her 
symbols of office, and flew to her room to lay 
aside her dress and character of Bridget, and 
resume her own. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes later, and a pretty, 
dainty little figure, in a fresh muslin dress, 
stepped from the door that had closed on the 
bedrabbled Cinderella, and went down to the 
parlor. Entering, she bowed gracefully, and 
inquiringly said, — 

‘*Did you wish to see the Misses Martin? 
T am one of them.” 

The gentleman bowed, and said, — 

**T am Mr. Hayward, from Cincinnati. I 
bring a letter from your cousin, Mr. Chester. 
Read it, and that will explain the object of my 
visit.” 

Annie gladly availed herself of the permis- 
sion, and while reading it, the gentleman 
observed her closely. An amused twinkle 
of recognition shone in his eye; but he said 
nothing. 

Finishing the letter, she enthusiastically 
exclaimed, — 

*©O, he has sent me a dear little dog! You 
were very kind to take all that trouble. He 
promised me one when I saw him last fall. I 





don’t know how to thank you for bringing it 
to me.” 

**You owe me no great.thanks,” replied the 
gentleman; ‘‘it was not much trouble; but still 
I am glad to get him off my hands, and that 
is the reason I was so desirous of seeing some 
of the family. When shall I deliver him to 
you?” 

**O, at any time you please — to-night, to- 
morrow —” 

* Well, then, say to-night. I am really glad 
to get rid of Fido, for fear he might be lost in 
the street.” 

After a few moments’ chat, Mr. Hayward 
rose to take his leave. Annie attended him to 
the door, well pleased with his appearance, 
and delighted at the prospect of having a pet 
all to herself. 

That evening the dog and his convoy made 
their appearance, and great was the excite- 
ment over his astonishing beauty, his mag- 
nificent ears, and his dear little paws. Until 
that night Mr. Hayward never suspected how 
many fine points there were about that dog; 
but it may be that the bright smiles that were 
so lavishly bestowed upon him for his share 
in the transaction helped to quicken his appre- 
ciation. 

The dog grew into great favor with its 
young mistress, and Mr. Hayward, now that 
he had discovered its manifold beauties, took 
a wonderful interest in the welfare of his ca- 
nine friend; so much so, that, after the first 
few days, he was obliged to call daily to look 


' after it. 


Three weeks passed by, and the time of Mr. 
Hayward’s visit to the city was drawing to a 
close. He had been greatly admired by the 
sisters, and several young ladies of their ac- 
quaintance had declared unequivocally, that 
when he left the city they should ‘‘ feel awfully.” 
He had also become a great favorite with An- 
nie and her mother. 

One day, being alone with her, he said, — 

‘Miss Annie, did any one ever tell you you 
had a great talent for acting?” 

‘* A talent for acting?” echoed Annie, open- 
ing wide her eyes. ‘No, I never thought of 
such a thing.” 

‘*But you have, nevertheless. I saw you 
play the part of Bridget, and you played it to 
perfection.” 

A look of surprise, and a timid, nervous 
laugh followed this remark, as she exclaimed, — 

‘© QO! how did you find that out? who told 
your” 

‘“Who told me? Why, no one. Do you 
think I have no eyes? The face and hair 
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were there, even if some fairy godmother had 
turned the rags to flowers. But I must say,” 
continued he, laughing heartily, ‘‘ you did it 
very well; your brogue was perfection. Allow 
me to congratulate you on your wonderful 
talent for acting.” 

**Q, please, don’t say anything about it; 
and don't laugh at me,” she begged, now quite 
distressed... “I suppose I was silly to try to 
pass off as the servant; but I looked like one, 
and I was doing the servant’s work. And, be- 
sides,” she added, roguishly, ‘‘as I did not 
know you, of course I did not suppose you 
would ever find me out.” 

‘* Ah, Annie,” said Mr. Hayward, shaking 
his head, ‘‘ this will be a lesson for you. 
Never attempt to deceive any one, and never 
feel ashamed of any honorable work, no mat- 
ter what it may be. No true man will ever 
think the less of a girl because he discovers 
‘her usefully employed, even if her employ- 
ment is not particularly enticing. What 
she may lose in his eye as regards pic- 
turesque beauty, she will gain in his heart by 
his enhanced respect for her true worth and 
her executive ability. In fact, I may as well 
end up my lecture by giving you the gist of 
it in one sentence: don’t encourage any false 
pride. Eh! little one, how is that?” said he, 
tenderly, patting her cheek, as he noticed the 


look of mortification and distress stealing 


over her face. ‘* There, now, don’t think any 
more about it;” and raising her face so that 
he could gaze into it, saw the tears were just 
starting into the blue eyes. 

A little, gentle caress, and a quiet brushing 
of the golden hair, soon brought back the 
smiles, and he resumed, half jokingly, — 

‘© Yes, indeed, mademoiselle, the world has 
lost an actress in you. You certainly have 
talent.” 

‘*T wish I had a talent for acting,” said An- 
nie, half pouting, half laughing. ‘I'd goand 
be an actress at once. I am perfectly delight- 
ed when I go to the opera. I'm tired of being 
nobody but little Annie Martin.” 

‘* Would you really like to try some other 
part in life than the one you are now filling? 
If so, I can offer you an engagement at once.” 

‘*Can you? Well, what is it? Iam ready 
to go this very day,” enthusiastically respond- 
ed Annie, her eyes sparkling as she thought 
of Nillson and Parepa Rosa. 

‘* Well, my engagement is a little different 
from an operatic one, and the part I want you 
to play is entirely different. Mine includes 
wearing a plain gold ring.” 

A stare of genuine astonishment was the 
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only reply; and Mr. Hayward, taking -her 
hand, continued, — 

* Annie, dear, the engagement I offer you 
is for life. Will you enter into it with me?” 

A blush so deep that it seemed as if all the 
blood in her veins was trying to force its way 
through her face, seized upon her and held 
her helpless. Struggling for a moment for 
words to break the spell which bound her, 
and finding it impossible to recover herself, 
she turned, and catching up her ever-wel- 
come dog, she pressed him convulsively to 
her breast, and hid her face in its glossy side. 
After a few moments’ pause, and having re- 
covered somewhat from her emotion, still 
smoothing and caressing her pet, she looked 
shyly up to the earnest face beside her, and 
coquettishly said, — 

‘¢O, how I do love Fido! 
with him for the world. 
lovely.” 

Fido here received two or three rapturous , 
kisses, while the gentleman looked blankly on. 

‘* Fido seems to have won your heart, Miss 
Annie,” said he. 

** Yes, indeed; I love him dearly; ” and now 
a few more amazing kisses were bestowed upon 
the lucky animal. 

Gently taking the object of so much love in 
his hands, and standing him up on his knee, 
bringing his nose nearly on a level with his 
own, Mr. Hayward, with ludicrous gravity, 
said, — 

‘¢ Fido, you seem to be ruler here. 
may I have your mistress?” 

Fido gave a little, short bark, sprang from 
the hands that held him, and curled himself 
up in his mistress’s lap. That incident broke 
the spell, and a long, musical laugh rippled 
forth; and with eyes twinkling, she said, — 

‘*Now you have got your answer. Fido 
says no.” 

‘* Indeed, he did not say no. He said yes, 
as plainly as a dog can speak,” said Mr. Hay- 
ward, gently stealing an arm around her 
waist. 

‘*No, indeed; you are mistaken,” exclaimed 
the roguish girl, springing up from the sofa; 
‘he said no; and I never could think of mar- 
rying a man that Fido objected to.” : 

‘* But he did not object,”- pleaded the geri- 
tleman. ‘‘ You may think he said no, but I 
am positive he meant yes. So, how can we 
decide the question? I have it. We will go 
together, dog and all, and lay the case before 
your mother. Will you abide by her de- 
cision?” 

After a moment’s pause, she said, — 


I would not part 
He is perfectly 


Please, 
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“Yes, if you will state the case fairly, and 
tell her just how he answered.” 

“Never fear but I’ll state the case fairly 
enough. Comeon; let us find her;” and to- 
gether they went to disturb the old lady, who 
was calmly taking her afternoon nap in her 
easy-chair, her knitting lying idly in her lap, 
and the kitten delightedly playing with her 
ball of yarn. 

Rubbing her eyes as they entered, she ex- 
claimed, — 

“*T declare, I was almost asleep! Mercy! 
what is that cat doing with my yarn? and what 
do you want, standing up there before me, 
looking so sheepish?” 

Without heeding the rather uncomplimen- 
tary comparison, the gentleman replied, — 

‘* We want you to decide whether this dog 
said yes or no;” and amid much laughter and 
many interruptions the story was all told; 
and undoubtedly the speaker took good care 
to press his claim and give plausibility to his 
argument, for it was noticed, before Mr. Hay- 
ward left the city, three days afterwards, that 
Annie wore a very beautiful solitaire diamond 
ring, and they do say it is an engagement 
ring. 

Mrs. Martin was greatly pleased at the event, 
and was much astonished because Frank Aus- 
tin did not seem overjoyed when she told him 
the news; and now she is:in a state of contin- 
ual wonder because he does not come as often 
as formerly. 


CANINE POLITENESS. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


UIP is our dog — not over large nor un- 

der small, but a medium-sized dog, of 

great qualities though of moderate stature. 
There may have been dogs more talented, but 
none of more urbanity; other dogs may have 
surpassed him in the variety of their acquire- 
ments, but none have excelled him in original 
genius and liberality of thought. The dog 
of Joe Winkle, —I would say Rip Van Jeffer- 
son,’no, Rip Van Winkle, the lamented Sny- 
der, — might claim relationship with our Quip 
for faithfulness and constancy; but one qual- 
ity, never before distinguishing one of the dog 
family, our Quip has to a remarkable degree — 
the quality of genuine politeness. Now, you 
know that politeness is an unselfish thing — 
it is kindness delicately put, a tender consid- 
eration of others so neatly expressed in action 
that one seems to be merely gratifying him- 





self, while he is really bestowing a favor. That 
is the kind of dog Quip is. 

He is an exceptional nature, too, in that he 
is uncommonly handsome as well as: uncom- 
monly good; for though handsome and good 
are much more frequent mates than some peo- 
ple who are neither are willing to concede, 
there is a scarcity of men or dogs who are en- 
dowed with both qualities to a high degree. 

Quip has glossy ringlets, that would make 
the fortune of a girl, and kill Narcissus stone 
dead with excess of self-love. His shoulders 
are black, but his breast and both fore-arms 
are white as snow, and ripple with silky wave- 
lets of immaculate ermine. His ears begin 
black, but approaching his neck, they soften 
to a mousy brown, out of respect to the white 
throat, and just at the tip of their satin fringes 
are a half dozen pure white hairs. His eyes 
are distinctly human, of that soft, lambent 
tenderness that belongs to the gazelle, or to 
those pets of the poets, the gazelle-eyed girls 


of the East. When Quip shall have passed — 


through the thousand centuries of Darwinian 
transformation into manhood, he’ll do no bet- 
ter than to retain these eyes, as well as certain 
qualities of his soul, for he might draw from 
purely human sources, and come off the loser 
by a change. 

He is fond of recognition as one of the fam- 
ily. He has no opinion of those dignified, 
stilted visitors, who say by their action, ‘* You 
are nothing but a dog; get out!” but if one 
just passes the compliments of the season 
with him, in a polite way, he says to himself, 
‘“‘That man is fit to associate with a dog; I 
give him my fellowship!” and he is never ob- 
trusive about it, either. Butif one insults him, 
even by a gross suspicion of his honor and in- 
tegrity, that man has a sworn enemy'in the 
house, and no coaxing or chiding of Quip by 
his friends will persuade him to overlook the 
outrage. 

When Mr. Higginson revises his lecture on 
“Thinking Animals,” I hope he will give con- 
sideration to the two facts we shall report 
below, showing the moral quality that distin- 
guishes the mind of our dog. 

Near his residence is a closely-woven thick- 
et of bramble, and bush, and grape-vine, where 
rabbits live and thrive in tolerable security, 
from the difficulty of invading their retreat. 
Boys who try to set traps there get caught in 
the stout clutches of the white-brier, and lose 
more peltry than they get, with the added 
danger of having their torn jackets mended 
on them with other stripes. But Quip is small 
enough to find his way under the brambles 
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without tearing his glossy silk coat. But the 
wonderful thing about his hunting is that he 
doesn’t go for prey, but for companionship. 
His social feelings are strong and catholic. He 
desires to make friends with the rabbits, not 
to devour them. But the rabbits are suspi- 
cious of such overtures, and have not been 
quite cordial with Quip. So, one fine day in 
the summer last gone by, having found a 
burrow of half-grown rabbits, he determined 
that his kindly intentions should no longer be 
balked, and taking two of the young rabbits 
in his teeth, for lack of any better mode of 
conveyance, brought them to the house, and 
laid them, with great satisfaction, at the feet 
of his mistress. He wagged his bushy tail 
with unspeakable delight, and fondled the 
rabbits with the utmost tenderness. He would 
lie down on the floor by them, and gather them 
in his arms, and brood them with his glossy 
breast, and they soon learned to nestle up to 
him without fear, and seemed fond of his ca- 
resses. By some mishap in the carrying, one 
of them was hurt, and died shortly after being 
introduced to the household; and poor Quip 
mourned over him like a brother. He would 
lick him, and touch him gently with his gloved 
paw, and fondle him with his chin, and then 
look up pitifully and whine, with evident grief 
and -wonder that he could elicit no response. 

He enjoyed the society of the other for some 
time, when that sickened in the strange new 
conditions of its life, and died, leaving an un- 
feigned mourner in his canine foster-father. 

Poor Quip renounced the attempt to domes- 
ticate rabbits after the decease of the second, 
and sought solace in the society of the cats, 
with which he established a very cordial un- 
derstanding. 

It was towards them that he exhibited the 
most striking traits of genuine politeness in 
dog-history. One comfort of his life was to 
worry a bone that had only the remotest recol- 
lection of meat or marrow about it; but some- 
how it kindled the imagination of Quip, who 
would gnaw away at it with apparent relish 
for hours. He was busy at this exercise one 
morning, apparently unconscious of anything 
else, while two cats stood at the door on the 
piazza, begging to be let in. The lady of the 
house, busily employed, spoke audibly her 
thought, — 

‘*You can stay out; I have too much to do 
to wait upon cats!” 

Quip saw the situation, and, perhaps, heard 
the remark, and leaving his precious bone, 
walked deliberately to the door, and demanded 
entrance, in his rather peremptory manner. 
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His usual trick was to gnaw at the door, and 
scratch the panels, if he was not admitted —a 
fact which was well understood on both sides 
of the wall. 

«Well, now I suppose I must go, if Quip 
wants to come in!” and the mistress dropped 
her work, and proceeded to open for the dog 
before he should mar the wood-work. In 
slipped the two cats. Quip wagged his tail 
for ‘‘ Thank you,” and turned back to his bone 
with that serene satisfaction that comes from 
doing a good deed. Madam saw how ingen- 
iously she had been sold, laughed at the joke, 
and returned to her work with higher respect 
for Quip, who had shown himself capable of 
such accurate reasoning and such genuine po- 
liteness. 

The facts of this sketch are reliable in every 
essential particular, and the dog still flourish- 
es on this delightful coast, ‘‘an ornament to 
his sect.” 


a eel 


THE WREOKER. 


(WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


LONG dangerous coasts, where the sea 
oftentimes dashes to pieces the strongest* 

and stanchest ocean vessel, dwell a class 
of individuals who depend much upon these 
great misfortunes for support. Nominally 
passing as fishermen, they sally forth in their 
boats day after day, gaining but a scant sub- 
sistence from their fishing, and anxiously 
watching the skies, not, like honest fishermen, 
for pleasant weather, but with the hope that 
storms may arise, and blow into their clutches 
full-freighted ships, and what they style ‘‘ good 
luck.” Not content with what fate or accident 
may send them, there are men of this class 
who deliberately lure vessels upon the rocks 
by means of false lights and signals, and, hu- 
man vultures as they are, not only rob and 
pillage, but often murder, the luckless crew 
and passengers, as they struggle in the waves. 
Many a gallant ship which has left port never 
to return, which has never been heard of 
again, has fallen into the hands of these des- 
peradoes, so skilled in their diabolical work 
that no trace of the unfortunate craft, crew, or 
freight can be found along the coast. 


—___>_——_- 


— A PAssION for collecting books is -not 
a passion for literature. A learned scholar 
often possesses but a small library, but these 
are well selected and well read. 
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THE DOLLY VARDEN. 
BY MRS. L. A. B. CURTIS. 
(FOR EIGHT FEMALE CHARACTERS.) 


CHARACTERS. — GRANDMA (very deaf), KATE, 
Sue, BripGet McGINngss, FLorA, BELL, 
Fanny,, NELLIE. 


Scene.— Parlor. GRANDMA knitting; KaTE 
at work on a Dolly Varden. 


Enter Sut. 


Sue. 
Your forehead is all full of puckers. 
just like your grandma! 

Kate. Don’t speak to me. I wish there 

was no such thing as fashion in the world. 
My nerves are all unstrung fussing with this 
Dolly Varden! 

Grandma. Did you say your beau was in 
the garden, Catherine? Why don’t you go 
out and see him? If my beau was in the gar- 
den, I guess I would go out and see him. 

Kate. How deaf you are to-day, grandma! 
I said Dolly Varden. 

Grandma. You needn’t ask my pardon; 
no offence, child. 

Kate. She’s deaf asa post. 
will drive me distracted. 

Sue. How cross you are, Kate! I should 
think you would like to hear her queer speeches. 

Grandma. Peaches? Yes, dear, there’s 
plenty of peaches in the garden. Go right 
out and help yourself. 

Sue. O, dear! she’stoofunny. But what’s 
the matter with the Dolly Varden? 

Kate. (Putting it on.) Why, you see, I 
am expecting my cousins from Chicago to-day, 
and I’m bound to be dressed in the fashion. 
I got the pattern from New York, and I can’t 
do anything with it. Whata figure I shall cut 
in that thing, now! 

Grandma. I should think it was all figures, 
Catherine. It looks, for all the world, like 
some calliker yer grandpa bought me for a 
bed-quilt, more’n forty year ago. Be quick and 
take it off, child. It will do to wash dishes in, 
but you would be powerful sorry to have your 


Hallo, Kate! what are you doing? 
You look 


I believe she 





city cousins come and catch you in that thing 
— wouldn’t you, now? 

Kate. Grandma, do hold your tongue! 

Grandma. WhenI was young? Yes, ’twas 
more’n forty year ago. 

Kate. What zs the matter with it, Sue? 

Sue. What a funny-looking thing! O, I 
see what the trouble is. It wants to be bunched 
up —that’s it. I’llbunchitup for you. (Pin- 
ning it up.) Give me some paper for a bustle. 

Kate. Never mind; I’ve got a boughten 
one. 

Sue. That’s splendid! Just look in the 
glass. 

Kate. O, that’s perfect! I feel so relieved! 
I was bound my city cousins shouldn’t see me 
without a Dolly Varden. They will be all fly- 
ing with them, of course. But I’ve one now; 
so let them come. 

Bridget. (Putting her head inside the 
door.) Plaze, Miss Kate, coom to lunch; yer 
ma’s a waitin’. 

Kate. Come, Sue. I'm so glad you came 
in! I wouldn’t have my cousins come and 
catch me without that Dolly Varden on for the 
world. Ill put it on directly after lunch. 

Sue. It fits you to a charm. (They go 
out.) 

Grandma. 


What does ail the child? Quar- 
relled with her beau, perhaps; or else it’s her 


liver. 
quinine. 


Her ma must give her some squills and 
I'll goto dinner. (Goes out.) 


Enter BRIDGET. 

Bridget. (Slowly looks around.) An’ whar 
be the craythur she do call the Dolly Vor- 
den? O, musha! (Picks it up between her 
thumb and finger.) Howly Mither! The 
swate angel! It's mesilf is joost the figger 
for it; and it’s me nixt six wakes’ wages will 
buy me a Dolly Vorden. Miss Kate will niver 
know it if I thry it on a bit, joost to see me 
foine figger in a foine dress. (Puts tt on hind 
side before.) Ah, look at the style avit! It’s 
Bridget McGinness was cut out for a ginteel 
lady. If Pat Murphy could but see the loikes 
of me this blissid minute, wad he iver be’seen 
walking with dirthy Mag O’Flannagan again? 
(Courtesying and admiring herself.) How 
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do you do, Misther Murphy? A foine day, 
Misther Murphy. Hist! It’s Miss Kate a 
coomin’. I can’t git the horrid thing off. 
Murther! 
den. Where shall-I hide? (Hides behind 
grandma’s chair.) 


Enter FLORA, sister to KATE, and BELL, sister 
to Sug. 


Flora. I know’twas in here. She’s been 
making one these three days, and she has been 
cross enough about it to bite my head off. 

Bell. Kate cross! I wouldn’t be cross if I 
was going to have a Dolly Varden. How does 
it look? What is it made of? 

Flora. I don’t know; I haven’t seen it. 
But she must have left it in here. (Hunting 
vound.) Do look for it, Bell. ; 

Bell. Was it white, Flo? 

Flora. I don’t know. I guess so. 
saw it. 

Bell. 
dress.) 

Flora. 
you bunch it up for me. 
you see. 

Bell. O, what a looking thing! I should 
think it was toobig! Itlooks just like a night- 
gown. 

Flora. 


I never 


This must beit. (Producing a night- 
O, yes, that’sit. I'll tryiton. Now 
It’s too big for me, 


Run! She’s coming! 


Enter Kats and Sur. 


Kate. What mischief are you up to now, 
Florence? I never saw such a plague in my 
life! Ill tell mother of you.. What have you 
got on her night-gown for? 

Flora. I thought ’twas your Dolly Varden, 
and I wanted to try it on. 

Sue. O, dear me! do look at her Dolly 
Varden! 

Kate. But where #s my Dolly Varden? 
Flo, what have you done with it? 

Flora. I thought this was it, and Bell and 
I wanted to get the pattern. 

Kate. Goodness sake alive! what has be- 
come of it? There goes the door bell! My 
cousins are coming, and I can’t find my Dolly 
Varden! Do look for it, girls. (They all 
search for it.) 


Enter GRANDMA, FANNY, and NELLIE. 


Kate. It’s nousehunting. That’s enough. 

Grandma. Here they are, dears, playing 
blindman’s buff, Kate says. 

Kate. How do you do, Fanny? — How do 
you do, Nellie? — (Aséde.) Where can that 
Dolly Varden be?— This is my friend Sue 
Wallace. — Cousin Fanny, cousin Nellie. 


The witches are in the Dolly Vor-: 
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Fanny. What splendid times you have play- 
ing games together! 

Sue. It was only a little game of hide and 
seek. " 

Grandma. Yes; Katy is powerful weak 
this summer. You must try andchirk her up, 
girls. 

Kate. (Aside.) They haven't a sign of a 
Dolly Varden on, Sue. 

Fanny. I know we will have a. beautiful 
visit here, Nellie. — Somebody told us you 
were stuck up and proud, cousin Kate. We 
expected to find you all humped up in Grecian 
bends and Dolly Vardens. 

Nellie. Mother says, if she ever sees either 
of us with a’Dolly Varden on, she’ll whip us. 

Fanny. I think we should deserve it, too, 
for there’s no taste or refinement about them. 
They look for all the world like some fantas- 
tic negro costume. I wouldn't be seen dressed 
like that. ; 

Grandma. I thought the ca¢ was under my 
chair. Scat! scat! I say. Luddy massy! 
Sakes alive! Goodness gracious! What are 
you doing under my chair, Bridget McGinness? 
(Pulls her out.) 

Bridget. UHowly St. Pathrick! Murther! 
I didn’t mane fur to stale it, Miss Kate. Till 
niver do it again, niver, niver, niver. (Cov- 
ers her face with the Dolly Varden, and sobs 
extravagantly.) 

Kate. Bridget McGinness, you will leave 
this house this very day! 

Fanny. Why, she’s got on a Dolly Varden! 

Nellie. Hind side before, too! O, dear! I 
shall die a laughing! 

Grandma. Well, I’m glad you were making 
up that bed-quilt calliker for Bridget’s apron. 
I thought you was a going to wear it yourself, 
Catherine. I declare to goodness, I was acter- 
ly worrited about your liver. 

Kate. I confess, cousins, I was foolish 
enough to make that ridiculous.thing for my- 
self. But this has taught mea lesson. I will 
never again adopt an absurd and foolivh cus- 
tom for the sake of being fashionable, for I 
now see how vulgar and ridiculous it is. — 
Bridget, you may keep it; I will make you a 
present of it. It will do to wash dishes in. 

Bridget. O, bless ye, Miss Kate! May no 
sorry nor throuble iver light on yer swate 
head. It’s a blissid angel ye are, ivery inch 
of ye. An’ whin I go to church to-morry, to 
confess this very sin to Father McMullen, 
won’t Pat Murphy’s eyes stick out a feet, to 
see his swateheart turned into a foine lady, 
with a Dolly Vorden on? (Courtesy to the 
audience.) [Curtain falls. 
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-MRS. GRUNDY'S SOLILOQUY. 
BY JOHN S. ADAMS. 


S I sit in the darkness, and think how the 
ways 
Of children have changed since my juvenile 
days, 
I fear for my country as older it grows, 
And what we shall come to at last goodness 
knows; 
But I’m growing so old, 
And my blood is so cold, 
That all I can do is to sit here and scold. 


Then our mothers wove cloth for the trousers 
and frocks, : 
And knit in the evenings the warm woollen 
socks; 
Now the looms have all gone to the dogs, 
more’s the, pity, 
And the boys all procure their good clothes in 
the city; 
They buy them in there, 
I hardly know where, 
Perhaps in some clothing store down in Dock 
Square. 


The misses, arrayed in their silks and their 
laces, 
With their hair all in curls round their beau- 
tiful faces, 
What with ribbons that flutter and jewels that 
gleam, 
They get themselves up in such style that they 
seem, 
With their bracelets and rings, 
Dolly Vardens and things, 
Like sweet little angels without any wings. 


Then my brothers and I stowed the hay in the 
mows, 
And drove to the pasture the clever old cows; 
Now the boys flourish canes, and are said to 
have manners, 
And the girls are all practising on their “ pi- 
anners;” _ 
And then, mercy’s sake, 
Such a fuss as they make 
When you ask them to work! and how their 
heads ache! 





And the games that we played in those good 
days of old 
Have gone with the rest, and are out in the 
cold; 
When we had a spare moment, my schoolmates 
and I 
Played ‘‘ puss in the corner,” and good old “I 
: spy; ” 
Now they stand round all day, 
In the funniest way, 
With mallets and such trash, and call it 
‘* crow-k.” 


Then look at their schoolhouses ; good gracious 
me! 
Who ever expected such buildings to see? 
Why, when I was a girl they were built out of 
logs, 
Such shanties as now wouldn’t do for the 
hogs; 
But we learned pretty well 
- How to read and to spell; 
And what they want more I’m sure I can’t 
tell. 


I’m sick of the sound of French and of Latin, 
Of chignons and panniers, of broadcloth and 
satin; 
Such foolish arrangements I never did see; 
And the very idea of such nonsense to me, 
Who have been so well bred, 
Quite confuses my head; 
So I'll put on my nightcap and trot off to bed. 


—— LEARNED men often show eccentricity 
in their pleasures. Cardinal de Richelieu liked 
violent exercise. He was discovered at one 
time jumping with his servant, to see who 
could jump the highest. The great Samuel 
Clarke has been found jumping over tables 
and chairs. Once seeing a pedantic fellow, 
he said, ‘‘ Now we must desist, for a fool is 
coming in.” 


—— Tue originator of literary journals was 
Dennis de Sallo, a counsellor in the parlia- 


ment of Paris. 
des Scavans.” 


In 1665 appeared his “‘ Journal 
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UR LETTERS. We receive thousands 

of letters so commendatory of the Maga- 

zine, or of our own stories in it, or of inde- 
pendent books, that we cannot, of course, de- 
cently allude to them; at least not to those 
parts which affect ourindividual modesty. We 
try to be humble; we struggle and wrestle 
with the demons of vanity and false pride, and 
endeavor not to be ‘‘ puffed up.” In the pile 
of letters which we have disposed of this 
month, there were several of the kind alluded 
to ;~but we only mention this subject to assure 
all our young friends that we are grateful to 
them for the many kind words they have spoken, 
though we fail to record them in the Maga- 
zine. We treasure them up in our heart, and 
they help us wonderfully when we are at work. 
We threw out the letter of our “little friend,” 
Julia C., of Columbiana, Ohio, as we went 
through the Letter Bag, and placed it in our 
Pigeon Hole fora more extended notice. She 
is the most enthusiastic of admirers, and as 
we read it, we felt as though we had tumbled 
into the sugar-bowl. Uncle Barney is certain- 
ly one of the best men in the world, and so is 
Uncle John. We send our kindest regards to 
both of them, for they have made Julia and 
our editorial self superlatively happy. But 
our “little friend” is a little sceptical, and 
wants to know whether there ever was such a 
boy as Levi Fairfield, Wolf Penniman, Ernest 
Thornton, and other young gentlemen who 
have figured on the pages of this Magazine. 
We have had hundreds of letters before, ask- 
ing just such questions about Tom and Jack 
Somers, and we average one a month inquir- 
ing if there is really such a vessel as the Acad- 
emy ship Young America. There are suck 
boys as Phil, Wolf, and Ernest, and such girls 
as Grace Toppleton, but we write story, and 
not history. Of course the identical individ- 
uals we have sketched have never eXisted in 
the flesh; we hate to confess it to Julia, but 
when we tell the truth we make a business of 


‘his own city.” 





it. Does Julia think that the Prodigal Son, 
the Sower that went forth to sow, the Good 
Samaritan, and the king who made a marriage 
feast for his son, in the New Testament, are 
real men, who actually lived? Are the para- 
bles any the less beautiful and instructive be- 
cause they are parables?. 


ScripTuRAL. We do not profess to be a 
theologian; but when Bess Walton disagrees 
with her superintendent of the Sunday school, 
and does us the honor to ask our opinion, we 
cannot well dodge the question, though we 
wish, for the sake of our own reputation, that 
the subject involved more difficulty. The 
point in dispute relates to the first verse of the 
ninth chapter of Matthew: ‘‘ And he entered 
into a ship, and passed over, and came into 
Bess asks if ‘“‘his own” 
(Christ’s) city was Capernaum, Jerusalem, or 
Bethlehem. It was Capernaum, and the super- 
intendent was unquestionably right. Did Bess 
read the eighth chapter, in which Christ went 
to the other side of the Sea of ‘Tiberias, ‘to 
*“‘the country of the Gergesenes,” where he 
healed the demoniacs? It was immediately 
after this miracle, when the whole city (Gada- 
ra) came out and ‘‘ besought him that he would 
depart out of their coasts,” that ‘ he entered 
into a ship, and passed over, and came into 
his own city.” Passed over what?) The Sea 
of Tiberias, of course, upon the western shore 
of which is Capernaum. He could not have 
got to Jerusalem or Bethlehem ina ship, which 
means simply a boat in this narrative, for © 
neither of them is on boatable water. We 
don’t feel very grand after this effort. 


EIsENBAHN. As we turned the leaves of our 
early copy of the October number, which has 
just come from the press, we discovered a blun- 
der in the article “‘ What I know about ‘the 
Tower of Babel,” not the author’s blunder, but 
our own, for we ‘added the note at the bottom 
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of page 685, for the benefit of those who do 
not understand German, as we read the proof. 
Eisenbahknis simply a railroad —an iron road; 
and Bakuhof is a railroad station. We shall 
receive at least fifty letters notifying us of the 
blunder; but we write this before the October 
number is sent to any one. 


OUR BOYS 


Tue Brack Knicut. His letter is first 
class, and we insert it entire. 


Cuicaco, August 26, 1872. 
Mr. Ottver Optic. Dear Sir: Having 
lately become a subscriber to your interesting 
Magazine, I take advantage of the right, which 


I consider myself to have acquired thereby, to’ 


open a correspondence with you. Although 
this is my first letter to you, my first acquaint- 
ance with the Magazine dates back some four 
years, when I bought a whole year’s weeklies, 
from a boy in our neighborhood, for the sum of 
thirty-five cents. As I had never seen the pa- 
per before, and moreover regarded the entire 
lot as so much waste paper, I began to repent 
of such reckless extravagance. y 

But I hadn't got to reading very far before 
my sentiments suddenly changed, and I went 
back on my first impressions so far as to ‘‘al- 
low” that I wouldn’t have minded paying a 
whole dollar for them, and to become corre- 
spondingly happy over the good bargain I had 
made. 

I like the Letter Bag as well as any depart- 
ment in the Magazine. I like to read your 
answers to your youthful correspondents. I 
have no doubt some of ‘‘us boys” tax your 
patience somewhat, while others amuse you 
by their truly ‘‘ boyish ” questions. I like this 
department because while reading it I always 
fancy I can see the editor sitting with his boys 
and girls around him, dealing out to each one 
his. replies to their ever-varying questions, and 
this with a spice and a freshness to it that is 
highly relished by every one that reads them. 

I had to laugh over Trade Mark’s complain- 
ing of the color of the Magazine cover; but 
it was news to me to hear that you did not 
call that color yellowish, or brownish yellow, 
at least. I should have called it so if any one 
had asked me before I saw the September 
number. 

As this is my introductory letter, I shall be 
considerate enough to let you off this time 
without inflicting any ‘‘ head work” on you; 
and, what’s more, I shall try and not send any 
at all, unless it happens to be something extra 
fine. The fact is, I am afraid of W. B. and 
‘¢ Hanner,” who or whatevermthey, he, she, or 
it may be; for, although she does show her 
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appreciation of ‘uncultured genius” by ‘ ac- 
cepting ” more juvenile offerings than the ed- 
itor himself, still this fact does not inspire me 
with a burning desire to offer my contributions 
where they are liable to be received with too 
much warmth. Not even the prospect of 
contributing in some slight degree towards 
the cooking of the editor’s dinner could induce 
me to doit. But if lever hear of the W. B. 
absorbing any of my efforts, I shall challenge 
him to mortal combat, as becomes a good 
knight and true. . 
And in the mean while, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
THE BLACK KNIGHT. 


Our organ of color is marked very low by 
the phrenologists, and we may be mistaken. 
Hannah has lived in our family, taken care of 
our children when they were babies, — they 
are about ‘“‘grown up” now,—cooked our 
roast beef, and starched our dickeys — before 
we wore paper ones — for nineteen years. She 
makes the fire in the range in the morning, 
and the efforts of unappreciated genius often 
assist her in kindling a flame. We hope to 
have another charge from the Black Knight. 


MARINER has been a sailor on the lakes 
all his life, as his father was before him; but 
he has been a diligent student, and writes a 
very good letter. He desires to make a for- 


| eign voyage, and having chosen the sea as his 


calling, he is ambitious to qualify himself for 
the highest position in his profession. He is 
evidently in earnest, and asks information in 
regard to seamen’s wages in Boston and New 
York. About thirty dollars a month, we be- 
lieve, is the average rate. Very few American 
young men go to sea at the present time, and 
it must be acknowledged that the prospect for 
such is not encouraging. If we were Mariner, 
we should stay on the lakes till we were fit to 
take a position as mate. ; 


AMATEUR ErfrForts is a collection of original 
stories and sketches by Lehigh Cole, issued 
by the Boys’ Publishing Co., Utica, N. Y. It 
is neatly printed, and contains seven articles. 
Little Things is an amateur paper, edited, 
printed, and published by a family of girls — 
the Misses Lukens, in Brinton, Alleghany Co., 


Penn., at seventy-five cents a year. It is a 
handsome quarto, illustrated, and ably edited. 
The Laurel, a good-sized paper, by A. W. Mil- 
ligan, Newburg, N. Y., offers a cash prize of 
three ddllars for the best article. — T. Fred Car- 
ter edits and owns ‘‘ The Boy of the West,” pub- 
lished at Frankfort, Ky. — The Boys’ Gem is a 
smaller affair, by J. D. P. Wingate, Exeter, N. H. 





HEAD 


WORK. 








ANSWERS. 


135. 1. Pillow. 2. Household. 


136. The days and knights of olden time 

Have now forever vanished; 
They’re only found in paltry rhyme, 
And from our sight are banished. 


137- (Two B’s turned) (D notes) (knot) (al- 
ways) (loft in S)— To be stern denotes not 
always loftiness. 138. Violin. 139. (The sun 
rising) (dark N S flees away) — The sun ris- 
ing, darkness flees away. - 140. Fine feathers 
never can make fine birds. 141. Rumor. 142. 
(L on G) (a bee) (cent) (so on 4) (GOT) 
(X) — Long absent, soon forgotten. 
143- A 
ALE 
THEME 
HOAXERS 
ALEXANDER 
GRANITE 
DODGE 
SEA 
R 


144. (In a circle N) (arrow in gas eye) (T G) 
(low S) (the flames around the) (hair cap) (T) 
(ivy) (E) (clothes) (N B) (T ache N) (From) 
(the) (rite in GS) (of) (Byron) (by College) 
‘In a circle, narrowing as it glows, 
The flames around their captive close.” 


Taken from the writings of Byron, by College. 
145. 1. Marmot. 2. Beaver. 3. Llama. 4. 
Goat. 5. Mustang. 6. Camel. 7. Rabbit. 
146. Keyword, Legrand. —It may well be 
doubted whether human ingenuity can con- 
struct an enigma, of the kind which human 
ingenuity may not, by proper application, re- 
solve. 147. (AL) (men in TERRO) (gate D) 
(W ell) (Answ er well) —All men interro- 
gated well answer well. 148. Narrative. 149. 
1. (Bad N) — Baden. 2. (Four mo’s AS) — For- 
mosa. 150. 1. China. 2. Alaska. 3. Asia. 
151. Croquet. 


FLOWER ENIGMA. 

152. To one eighth of a marigold, add one 
eleventh of a honeysuckle, one fourth of a 
rose, one eighth of a tuberose, one fifth of a 
lilac, one fourth of a vine, and find the re- 
sulting flower. Yours TRULY. 


Soup est 


NUMERAL PvuZZLE. 
154. Take one from nine, and nought prefix, 
A useful beast you'll see; 
And, what is strange, instead of eight, 
The number ten will be. 
Nit DESPERANDUM. 


155: GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


SQquaRE Worn. 


156. 1. A musical instrument. 2. A mixture. 





3. Arow. 4. A short letter. 
Witt SHERWOOD. 
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HippEN CITIEs. 


157. 1. Maria then saw the snake. 2. Let me 
see the chromo Charles brought. 3. I havea 
ball and bat here in my box. 4. Our omelet 
was badly burnt. 5. Ido not dye, as tonic is 
better for the hair. PENDULUM. 


Cross-wORD ENIGMA. 


158. My first is in wasp, but not in bee; 

My second is in gazing, but not in see; 

My third is in eat, but not in drink; 

My fourth is in rise, but not in sink; 

My fifth is in tar, but not in pitch; 

_My whole is often found in a ditch. 
WOLFERT. 


159- 


Dramonp PuzZ.e. 


160. 1. Aconsonant. 2. Toentreat. 3. Wild 
beasts. 4. The name of a southern state. 5. 
An intoxicating drink. 6. A cover. 7. A 
vowel. CoNTRIVER. 


H1pDEN TOWNS AND CITIES. 


162. 1. I think that aunt O'Neill will repent 
of her conduct to Lucy. 2. Aim low, Ella, or 
you will miss the target. 3. She need have 
no doubt that I am her stanch friend. 4. The 
school committee propose to have R. Hill for 
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D1aGonaL Square Worn. 


Diagonals are a flour and an act. 
163. 1. A company. 2. A space. 3. Close 
by. 4. To mend. ERNESTUS. 


DousLe AcRoOsTIC. 


164. 


LETTER PuZZLE. 


165. Two M’s, one Y, one S, and a T, 
Two I’s, one O, one N, and two E’s; 
Put these letters as they should be, 
And a well-known proverb you will see. 


H1pDEN SQuaRE Worn. 


166. 1. I told you to let well enough alone. 
2. A bad. job I take it to hang a man without 
trial. 3. He is neither slim nor stout, short 
nor tall, but rather of a medium size. 4. Let 
Nature be her own physician. 

Dick DExTER. 





DovsBLeE ACROSTIC. 


The initials form the name of a town in 
Kennebec Co., Me.; the finals the name of a 
town in Hancock Co., Me. 

168. 1. A town in Kennebec Co., Me. 2. 
A town in Oxford’Co., Me. 3. A town in Han- 
cock Col, Me. 4. A town in Penobscot Co., 
Me. 5. A town in Oxford Co., Me. 6. A town 
in Washington Co., Me. 7. A town in Piscat- 





the teacher of the new school. A. B. C. 


aquis Co., Me. H. E.. L. 





OUR LETTER BAG. 














} Beir og relating to the Literary Depart- 
ment should be directed to the “‘ Ep1ror 
OF OLIVER OprTiIc’s MAGAZINE.” 

Money and other business LETTERS should 
be addressed to Lez & SHEPARD, 149 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


Our pile of letters this month is unusually 
large, which indicates that our boys and girls 
have returned from their vacation, put on their 
‘*thinking-caps,” and seized their vigorous 
pens. We have been cheated out of most of 


our vacation by sickness; but to make amends 
for it, we intend to enjoy our work all the more. 
But we must waste no space here in prelimi- 
naries, and we pitch into the pile of letters. 


W. B. P.’s sans tétes have a familiar look; in 
fact, every one of the words in his list has 
been beheaded before, and it would be difficult 
to find any which have not been used. In a 
word, this style of puzzle is about ‘‘ played 
out.” — W. Hopper is assured that every letter 
has been noticed. If Ida’s and his own favors 
reached us, they have been, or will be, men- 
tioned. His rebus is the best thing in his 
letter, and in justice to our large family, we 
can really take only one puzzle, as a rule, from 
any correspondent. — Falstaff sends a very 
good rebus, which shall be presented to Miss 
Humphrey. He thinks that some of the arti- 
cles in the Kitchen Garden hardly belonged 
there; but we have seen date trees near the 
house, and the same may be true of bread- 
fruit. — We welcome Logo to our family; he 
is an amateur author; and we take his letter 
puzzle. — The two enigmas by George H. are 
too diffuse; not more than one tenth of the 
letters should be used a second time. — We 
hope to suit Horatio with a prize rebus, in- 
vented and drawn by a young gentleman of 
Salem, Mass., in the January number. We 
put his rebus among those from which a se- 
lection will be made for December. 

P. B.’s rebus is defective; we have no pre- 


mium list, but the club prices are on the second 
page of the cover. — Hopeful’s poetry is funny, 
and he must have felt better after he had got 
it off. The anagrams don’t amount to much, 
but we will give the rebus a chance—onlya 
chance. — Par encourages us with a kind word, 
and we reciprocate by giving his legal rebus 
to the artist for her judgment. — We quite 
agree with Rep. U. Blican that the hidden ar- 
tists are good enough to be placed in our * su- 
perior Magazine.” — Yours Truly’s style of 
enigma is not new, whether we have used it 
or not; but we will take the flower as a speci- 
men.— Do any of our readers know any other 
way of preparing skeleton leaves than by the 
old method of rotting them in jars? — We put 
Wolfert’s cross-word enigma with the favored 
puzzles. — College embarrasses us by sending 
three good things in one letter, and the cities . 
must be buried in the W. B. The rest shall 
gladden theeyes of “‘ our special.” — H. B. M.’s 
rebus has only a fair chance. — K. Itty writes 
us from Oak Bluff, and is almost discouraged ; 
but her rebus has about fifty repetitions, when 
only three are allowable under our rule. Very 
sorry. 

S. P. Eller’s bag, labelled ‘ bullets,” don’t 
mean ‘ shot.” — P. Farringford’s cross-words 
are not wanted this month; but we put his 
rebus in the right place. — Will Sherwood, 
who writes stories, sketches, &c., to order, 
sends us a batch of puzzles, from which we 
take a square word. — Pendulum’s matter is 
beautifully prepared for the printer, and we 


,. take his Hidden Cities. — We assure De Grasse 


that we never exceft Miss Humphrey’s full- 
page rebuses. She has one for January by a 
young man, and we examine any sent to us. 
— We save S. Tar’s geographical; but we find 
nothing in the other letter which will pass mus- 
ter. — We cannot answer Scriptor’s questions. 
— Miss Fortune sends us three foolscap pages 
of puzzles. She is only twelve, and is, there- 





fore, only a little Miss Fortune, while ours is 
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the great misfortune of being obliged to 
decline all but one letter puzzle. — H. E. L.’s 
double acrostic goes to the right place. — 
We reserve the diagonal square word of Er- 
nestus. — We keep A. D. P.’s square word. — 
A. B. C., one of ‘‘ our girls,” is heartily wel- 
come, and so are her hidden cities and towns. 
— C. H. T. is informed that‘ Little Bobtail ” 
will extend his narrative through six numbers 
of the Magazine, cutting it off in December. 
— S. P. E. uses a word, ‘‘ nesh,” in his puzzle 
which is unknown in this country, and so his 
square word must remain unknown to our 
readers. — We do not think Rusticus is care- 
less with his head work, but we cannot 
make out all the points in his rebus; perhaps 
Miss Humphrey can. She may try. — Tom 
Twist shall be introduced to the lady men- 
tioned above. — C. H. C.’s enigma is not with- 
in our rule. — Yonker is not yet clear in the 
expression of his ‘‘rebustical” ideas. — We 
preserve Dick Dexter’s hidden square word, 
and thank him for the rest of the kindling 
matter. — We save Little Bobtail’s geographi- 
cal. — Neither of Ernest A. S.’s enigmas come 
within our rule, and are written in pencil. 
Sivad’s rebus is on file. — We save C. E. J.’s 
double acrostic. — Nil Desperandum’s numer- 
al puzzle is the best one, but it needed tinker- 
ing. —Typo’s request came too late; but his 


writing is good, his drawing fair, though he 
cannot be a Greeleyite, for he spells the sage’s 


name wrong. ‘‘ Ropesyarn” won’t do in his 
first puzzle; the next two damage our modesty; 
in the next ‘‘done” and ‘‘ young” do not 
rhyme. Grant, Greeley, and Sumner are not 
‘*men of rank,” in the hidden puzzle, and we 
would not print the name of the last; ‘‘an C,” 
in the rebus, is trying to the grammatical 
nerve; and so we cannot find anything in 
‘Typo’s letter to save, but we suppose it will 
burn well. — Charles, of Paris, Ill., should 
write his last name plainer; we haven’t the 
least idea what it is. — Contriver’s diamond is 
better than his rebus, and shall take its chance. 
— Phil Harriman can write to some of the 
stamp dealers mentioned in our Wish Corre- 
spondents department. He likes Indian sto- 
ries, and possibly we may try our hand at one 
again some time, though we are not partial to 
them. 

G. E. Tout sends a Latin diamond puzzle, 
the answer of which proves to be *‘ Oliver Op- 
tics.” There is only one of us, for it is quite 
“mpossible to introduce the apostrophe in a 
puzzle; besides, we always decline everything 
personal, including personal affronts. The 
word square can hardly be a square, when the 
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words contain three, five, and six letters. Very 
sorry, but not strange for a first attempt. — 
Nil Desperandum’s last letter contains a prov- 
erb rebus, the answer to which is not gram- 
matical, and not according to Scripture. ‘* Wise 
men turneth,” is bad; it is ** turn” in the Bi- 
ble. Besides, his picture, ‘‘a city into a snare,” 
is like Solon Shingle’s gran’ther, who ‘fit 
into revolution.” Itis a pity that Nil should 
neglect these things; but he proposes an origi- 
nal conundrum to the effect that this Magazine 
is bound to prosper, because it is not a weakly 
(weekly) journal. Well, it never was, Nil. — 
As we close the Letter Bag, September 16, we 
find that we have accepted thirteen rebuses, 
and fifteen other puzzles. It is not possible 
to use all these in one number, and we repeat 
that all the puzzles which are not printed in 
this number will not appear at all, unless we 
come short at some future time. Six or seven 
of the rebuses, selected by our special artist 
from the thirteen, will appear next month; 
others will not be used. This is the best ar- 
rangement we can make, and it will save our 
readers the suspense of several months’ wait- 
ing. 


WIsH CorRRESPONDENTS.— Short Hand, Box 
193, Ada, Hardin Co., Ohio (with phonograph- 
ers). —C. M. Dunlap, Lock Box 46, Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y. (amateur papers and coins). 
— Charles E. Sheldon, Box 256, Rockford, 
Winnebago Co., Ill. (specimens of papers de- 
voted to stamps and coins)..— H. G. Howland, 
Station A, Boston. — Charles W. Williams, 
Box 4432, New York City. — Walter B. Pater- 
son, 1213 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
(amateur specimens). — Little Rhody, Box 
104, Providence, R. I. (stamps and price lists). 
— Arthur F. Stetson, Box 1529, Bangor, Me. 
(stamps and autographs). —J. W. Sanford, 
Brattleboro’, Vt. (with all ‘‘ink-slingers ”), — 
Harry Leroy, Station A, Boston (fun).— 
Mitchell Levy, Box 5694, New York. — Hor- 
ace L. Traubel — ‘‘ Logo” — Box 29, Camden, 
N. J. (‘‘amateurdom”). — W. H. Luff, 497 
Indiana Avenue, Washington, D. C. (stamps, 
general information, and fun). — Henry C. 
Boynton, corner Fourth and South Fourth 
Streets, Williamsburg, N. Y. (wants a sec- 
ond-hand Novelty Press and specimens). — 
C. A. Cotter, Ansonia, Ct. (stamps to ex- 
change). —M. Rommel, Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y. (insects and birds’ eggs). —J. C. Ras- 
mussen, Davenport, Iowa (stamps, specimens, 
and Canadian correspondents). —C. T. P., 
corner Vine and Eighth Streets, Cincinnati, O. 
— Frank Senton, Box 153, Hillsdale, Mich. 
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EDITORIAL GOSSIP. 


UR readers do not find in this number 
any editorial correspondence, with an 
account of our proposed yacht cruise in the 
Pacer. We only suggested a possibility in the 
October letter, which, unhappily, has not been 
realized, more to our own than to our readers’ 
dissatisfaction. Instead of going on a cruise, 
we passed into the doctor’s hand — the benev- 
olent gentleman who went to Paris with us 
two years ago. He is the jolliest of doctors, 
and we like his stories better than his emetics, 
and his jokes better than his bitter doses. He 
pleasantly suggested the possibility of typhoid 
fever, as he sometimes jokingly hints that we 
shall not ‘live out half our days” if we don’t 
write less, and quit minding our own business. 
But we were 


Firty YEARS 
old a couple of months ago, and this half 
century is quite safe; we can’t be cheated 


out of it; and we think it will pass for “ half 
our days.” We feel like a venerable old gen- 
tleman already, and we never enjoy life bet- 
ter than when hard at work, though we like a 
little time to play occasionally. 

In about a week the benevolent doctor put 
us upon our feet again, and we are in better 
condition now than at any time since our va- 
cation commenced. We can read as many let- 
ters in a day as ever we could. The Pacer 
still lies at her moorings in Dorchester Bay, 
and every time we look at her we regret that 
we have lost that cruise for this season. It 
was to have been a sort of Magazine affair, 
too, for Mr. Baker, who does more for our 
readers every month than they can ever know, 
and Mr. Andrew, the present head of the firm 
of John Andrew & Son, who engrave all our 
pictures, were to be with us. We planned to 
go earlier in the season, and take the “‘ auburn- 
bearded monster ” on board, but as the season 
advanced, he would have lost his beard rather 
than have neglected his business. It was de- 
ferred because we were too ill to enjoy it; and 
now we and others are too busy to go. So the 

CRUISE OF THE PACER 
. is deferred tillanother season: Weshould have 
had a splendid time, for the dramatist and the 





engraver are two of the best fellows in the 
world for such an excursion; and the “‘ auburn- 
bearded” is the third. We were going to 
Marblehead, and Gloucester, and Rockport; 
in fact, on the same cruise we made in the 
Violet in 1868. ; 

THe DorcHEsTER YACHT CLUB 
had its annual excursion in August, and the 
Pacer was one of the fleet. Our friend Dr. 
Leavitt was a passenger in her, and reports 
that the yacht went to Gloucester, under the 
skippership of Ray Weston, as some of the 
fleet did not. He is quite enthusiastic over 
the roast beef and other viands served on 
board of the Pacer, and we always defer to his 
judgment in matters of this kind. The club 
had an excursion the other day down the har- 
bor, in which seven or eight yachts took part. 
As it was an afternoon affair, we went. The 
Pacer carried a large party, but we had an up- 
and-down breeze, and made a long passage 
down. On Pettick’s Island we found quite a 
number of tents occupied by persons 

CAMPING OUT. 

We have never been able to appreciate the - 
fun of this kind of life, or to understand why 
it is pleasanter to some people to live in a 
tent than in a house. At this writing a north- 
easter has prevailed for two days, with floods 
of rain. Is there any fun in being drenched 
and frozen in a tent, and waking up in the 
night — if campers out can sleep — to find the 
water running into your ears? We dare say 
it is all right, but we cannot see it. In the 
mean time, we are entirely willing that those 
of a different opinion should enjoy it. The 
cabin of the Pacer is small, but we prefer it to 
any tent that ever was pitched. After a picnic 
supper on board, which included some very 
nice coffee engineered on board by Ray Wes- 
ton, we sailed for home. It was a moon- 
light excursion, but the sky was clouded, and 
we did not see the moon. With a brisk breeze, 
we had a lively sail, and retired in good order 
at a seasonable hour. 

Yachting for this season is about finished, 
though there will be much pleasant weather 
for the sport during the next six weeks. The 
days are too short now for the highest enjoy- 
ment of a cruise, as the 
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Lone EVENINGS 
and long nights cannot always be satisfactorily 
improved in a yacht. We are obliged by the 
press of work before us to turn away from the 
sea, and let the Pacer rest at her moorings. 
The long evenings suggest that our readers 
require a great deal of us, and a half-finished 
manuscript on our desk reminds us of the four 
weeks we lost when we were not able to write. 
They also suggest our thousands of readers 
gathered around the evening lamp, seeking 
such reading matter as will instruct and amuse 
them. After all the letters we have received 
from them, our bump of idéality is large 
enough to enable us to imagine the scene at 
the fireside, when Tom or Nellie comes from 
the post office with the Magazine in hand. We 
have heard of such a thing as quarrelling for 
the first reading, but of course we will not be- 
lieve sucha charge. We are willing to be 
reproached for making our publication so good 
that all are eager to obtain the first sight of it; 
but our boys and girls will not quarrel for it, 
or for anything else. Certainly not! 

Speaking of these long evenings, we hope 
our boys and girls read something besides 
stories. Of course we believe in stories, as 
we do in roast beef, though we should not 
like to have our diet confined to either. We 
assure our young friends again, as we have 
often done before, that the histories of Motley, 
Prescott, Hume, Gibbon, and others, are not 
only useful, but they are interesting. A boy 
or girl who cannot read and enjoy Motley and 
Prescott may be sure there is something wrong 
about his intellectual tastes, which ought to 
be corrected. Therefore 

Reap History 
until this defect is corrected, and be confident 
that you will return with greater pleasure to 
thestory. We recall the thrifty old blacksmith, 
who told his men, at the close of the day, that 
they might knock off work and amuse them- 
selves by sawing wood till nine o’clock, when 
we think of certain wise people who insist that 
all books for the young shall be instructive — 
that they shall be history, science, or moral 
philosophy. The idea is, that the boy or girl 
who has studied six or eight hours in the high 
or grammar school, shall amuse himself by 
reading an interesting work on the spectro- 
scope, or an essay on light and heat. Recre- 
ation is as necessary for the mind as for the 
body; and the story is the amusement of the 
former, as rowing, sailing, base ball, walking, 
or reclining are of the latter. 

If a person does not enjoy walking, rowing, 
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or any other physical exercise, it is of little if 
any benefit to him. The pleasurable excite- 
ment of sailing, of a game of base ball, or any 
other sport, is the element which makes it use- 
ful. A sermon which does not excite the mor- 
al sensibilities does no good to the hearer. On 
the same principle, stories which are not ex- 
citing — healthily so — afford no recreation. 
Boys and girls will not read them for the same 
reason that they will not eat what they do not 
like. Stories, exciting stories especially, may, 
and generally do, impart useful information, 
even if it be no more than a knowledge of 
language. But the benefit is moral more than 
intellectual. The more stirring the story, 
the greater is the interest of the reader, 
and the greater his sympathy with the 
hero and heroine, who are almost invariably 
good characters, battling for a worthy end. 
If they are not good, the book is a‘bad one; 
and those works which exalt pirates and high- 
waymen, and lead the young to admire and 
sympathize with bad men and bad women, 
ought to be burned. 

Now AND THEN. 

We were not so old in 1826 as we are now, 
— we hope our readers will be able to reason 
out this proposition, —but we remember 
very. distinctly a journey we made to New 
York about that time. We went to Norwich 
in a wagon, and from there to the metropolis 
of the new world in the little steamer 
Fanny. We have an idea that it took her 
about a day and a half to make the voy- 
age, besides the eight or ten hours required to 
go from Boston to Norwich. We recall the 
time when thé coaches of the Citizens’ Line used 
to go from Boston to Providence in four hours. 
A steamer left the latter city for New York, 
and arrived in about twenty hours. When the 
time between these two principal cities was 
reduced to one day, or twenty-four hours, it 
was regarded as rapid travelling. 

We were thinking of these things last night 
as we returned from New York by railroad. 
The train was half an hour late, — as we be- 
lieve it is very regularly, — and people grum- 
bled at the delay. Still, the journey was 
made in less than nine hours. In going to 
New York in the Bristol the other day, we 
could not help recalling the Fanny, in which 
we made our first trip, forty-six years before, 
when a Boston merchant, going to New York 
on business, made his will before he started, 
so great were the uncertainties of travel. Now 
we grumble at fifteen minutes’ delay, when the 
time is reduced to one third of what it was. 
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FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 
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